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‘| Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men | ? 
: ¢ 
BY have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which : 
FA to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few $ 
x . , ; : is 
Re of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild as 
5 Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest ‘ 
* guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of G 
ry ‘ , ‘ , g 
% peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, fe} 
BY : ae : ; er $ 
od and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine a 
. Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the * 
Ps fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? g 
Py Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to % 
2 : 
5 The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 

: St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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cademy of the Immaculate Conception | ; 
= “ge 
+ A Commissioned High School is 
¢ Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 
m Ferdinand, Indiana 4 
‘e The Academy is a boarding school for girls : 
% and young ladies commissioned by The Board iy 
ve of Education of the State of Indiana to confer ¢ 
% on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights “ 
‘i of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped ¢ 
% with special facilities for the study of Music e 
te and Art. The location is healthful and the + 
% grounds are extensive and beautiful. The % 
Me Building is well equipped for educational work. $ 
* Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, x 
PY Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- ¢ 
= ligious Training. For particulars: : 
™ Sister Superior Ps 
¢ Academy of the Immaculate Conception ¢ 
se FERDINAND, INDIANA ¢ 
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BISHOPS, MOTHER SUPERIORS AND 
SUPERIOR GENERALS 


Here is Your Opportunity 


Do you realize that your present institution was built on the outskirts of the city, 
but now it has become the heart of the city which handicaps your work? For good 


reasons it was originally built on the outside. Do you know that your property now in the 
city is too valuable for your purpose? 





Even in these trying times you will finda good market and can move right into one 


of the best localities ready to take care of your requirements. So why not create an asset 
and surplus by selling your present location and 


Buy on Advantageous Terms 


JASPER ACADEMY 


In Jasper, Indiana 


which has recently been consolidated with the Fox Valley Catholic High School located 
in Aurora, Illinois, and is now known as Marmion. 






Investigate Today Just What Jasper 
Academy Is And What It Consists Of 





beautiful grounds and buildings suitable for institutional purposes, such as boys’ or girls’ 
schools or home for aged and convalescent folks. 


For full particulars address 


Ernest Mayer 


743 County Line Road 
Highland Park - - - 


EXCLUSIVE SALES 


or 


The Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


Abbot, St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad_ - : - 


Illinois 








: : Indiana 














TAFEL ELECTRIC CO. 
Electrical and Mill Supplies 


Agents for Westinghouse Refrigerators, Appli- 
ances, Apparatus and Mazda Lamps 


Complete stock of Pipe, Fittings, Valves, Hose 
and Paint Spraying Equipment 


Wholesale only 


Louisville, Ky. Lexington, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 








PLUMBERS SUPPLY CO. 


KOHLER of KOHLER and OTHER QUALITY 


Sold through all Responsible and Licensed 
“IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD PLUMBING” 
1000 EAST MAIN STREET 


609 Penna St. 610 East Third St. 2015 Martindale Ave. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Incorporated 
Jobbers of 
THE BEST IN PLUMBING 


FIXTURES 


Plumbing Contractors 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
BRANCHES: 


Lexington, Ky. Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Are You Sick? 


Write Today for 


Father Heumann’s 


Health Book 


it is 







200 illustrations 


Father Heumann’s one wish was to place this book into the 
hands of all who value health. 

It tells in simple language how to treat such health destroy- 
ing ailments as those listed below, and contains information 
on health not generally known to the public. You will find 
answers to hundreds of questions regarding the human body. 
Think of it—more than 6,000,000 of these books are already 
in homes throughout the world. Hundreds of thousands of 
people the world over found health and happiness, following 
the advice of Father Heumann. 


We will send this FREE HEALTH BOOK to You. 


Mail us your name and address. 


200,000 testimonial letters tell how sufferers have found 


relief; a mass of evidence what this noted Catholic Priest, 
Father Heumann, did for mankind. You will find 


THIS BOOK INDISPENSABLE 
in caring for the sick in your home. 


= _ -_ -_- -_ -_ -_ -_ -_ _ - —_ -_ =—_— =e | | = = ~~ 
L. Heumann & Co., 34 E. 12th St., New York, N. Y. Dept. 30CH 
Please send free of charge Father Heumann’s Health Book. 


Name 





Address 





Print your Name plainly, check disorder of which you suffer. 
{] Nervous Disorders [] Gall & Liver {] Anemia, Chiorosis 
[] Stomach & Bowel [] Hardening of the [] Colds & Coughs 
Disorders Arteries {] Asthma 
0) Constipation (] Bladder & Kidney [] Skin Troubles 
If your ailment is not mentioned, state same: 























Our Grail Building Fund 


California: Miss M. C., $1; Michigan: 
Mr. & Mrs. S. G., $1; New York: Mrs. 

. A., $1; Ohio: M. Z., $1; Rhode Island: 
K. R., $3; N. A. D., $2. 


Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previous- 
ly acknowledged: $3858.22. Total: $3858.22. 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
acknowledged: $3486.90. New York: Mrs. 
J. W., $2. Total: $3488.90. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
acknowledged: $3394.96. Ala.; Mrs. K. 

. R., $5; New York: W. M., $1; Mrs. 
W. L., $1. Total: $3401.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
acknowledged: $3105.09. Total: $3105.09. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REv. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


FREE 


STO ANY CATHOLIC 
Observe HOLY YEAR 


Send your name and ad- 
dress; we will mail this 
handsomely modeled 
Teresa Little Flower Ring, guaranteed Silver 
oxidized finish Absolutely Free without one 
cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., INC., Dept. H-92 
(Established in 1907) PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















Colds Exhaust: 
Uour Energy 


Take 


FATHER 
JOHNS 


MEDICINE 







BUILDS 
STRENGTH 


Used in Institutions and Hospitals 


“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid. 
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Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you, my friends, because the hand 


of the Lord hath touched me.—Job 19:21. 
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Of Wearing a Uniform and Giving Offense 


Last month we endeavored to arouse in ourselves the 
consciousness that the Church of Christ here on earth 
is of its very nature a militant, fighting organization; 
that its destiny is to oppose militantly, and be opposed 
by the powers of evil and error. The Church cannot 
be dormant, cannot dally, cannot be inactive. Its mili- 
tary front is world-wide in extent; its ranks must be 
kept solid, constantly aggressive, ever pushing forward. 

On the opposing side the Church is far outnumbered. 
There in that darksome camp is a well-nigh countless 
multitude of souls, souls for whom Christ died and to 
whom He has extended His invitation to join the army 
of light and truth. Yet in one way or another Satan 
has succeeded in putting on them the blight of error 
or iniquity, and has marshaled them under his stan- 
dard. 

And in this battle of the centuries a marvelous para- 
dox stands forth: we are to engage in constant con- 
flict with that hostile camp, yet must love each one of 
its living members; we must take up an unalterable, 
firm stand on opposition to them, yet cherish them al- 
ways in sincere Christian charity. So that, whereas 
we must constantly and stoutly hate sin and perversity 
and error, we must yet love those who have fallen or 
strayed. And in that love, a profound sympathy must 
be mingled, for we know that a great majority of those 
outside the fold are there largely through no fault of 
their own, having either been born of that number or 
strayed thither because there were none to show them 

the sweetness and glory to be found in the Kingdom of 
Christ. Thus it must be that the militancy of the 
Church is directed not along the lines of harshness, but 
of love towards men: we must hate sin and error pro- 
foundly, yet ever love the sinner. 


GIVING OFFENSE 


Yet this caution, long impressed on us who com- 
mingle daily and in so many ways with those who 
know not the Christ, has bred among us a baneful 
tradition; for there has been inculcated into our minds 
the constant warning that we must not offend the feel- 
ings of our separated brethren. And so, from our very 
religious services down to the merest social or domestic 


activity a caution, or rather a fear, which had its rise 
in days of persecution, has entered into our lives, a 
fear that by making public display of our religion we 
may uselessly antagonize those outside the Faith. 

Now, if we are honest with ourselves and courageous- 
ly analyze this fear and look squarely at the results it 
must produce, we should be ashamed of ourselves and 
regret the vast amount of good we surely could have 
done. 

First of all, we must admit that we practice this 
caution so conscientiously because it is so very com- 
fortable to be chummy with our fellow men, to conform 
our lives to theirs in every way. It is not from zeal for 
God’s cause that we omit prayer when others are 
around, that we neglect signs of our faith towards the 
Blessed Sacrament, reverence towards priests, nay, 
even show disregard for God’s commandments! It is a 
cowardly desire for comfort that makes us do these 
things, nothing else. 


But, one may ask, does not much show of religion 
create disgust rather than respect? We can answer 
that question by distinguishing between fanatical 
ostentation and matter-of-course action. The former is 
often ridiculous, the latter is always beautiful. 


After all, are not all the beautiful things in life 
based on Christ’s religion? Are not chastity, honesty, 
love, piety, the things all men most admire? Hateful 
they are indeed to the devils and to the wicked; but 
who wants to please these? 


Put ON YouR UNIFORMS 


When we received the Sacrament of Confirmation we 
voluntarily enlisted in the army of Christ. It is of 
faith that in receiving this Sacrament we were signed 
with a special character or mark which shall dis- 
tinguish us for all eternity. And the grace given us 
with the Sacrament is the grace to profess and live our 
faith in the face of all manner of difficylties. More- 
over, as we are distinguished spirituallfY by a special 
mark, now invisible, we are bound to be different visibly 
from those outside the faith by the conduct of our 
lives. 


We have joined Christ’s army; we must wear our 
uniforms—put on Christ in our daily lives by living, 
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not conformably to the world in all things, but con- 
formably to Christ. This uniform, or distinctive garb 
of Christian living, is the obligation of every Catholic. 
Priests and religious even dress differently in order to 
show their religion as their profession. Each Catholic 
should, in like manner, be distinguished from the mul- 
titude about him. Where others’ speech and action are 
filthy, his must be pure; where other business men 
and politicians are dishonest, he must be just and up- 
right; where other married people commit crimes 
against God and nature to live selfish lives of pleasure, 
Catholic parents must do their duty under whatever 
economic or physical sacrifice; where others lack piety 
and charity, his life must shine with such virtues. 


Oh, that our Catholic people would realize that, in 
living always as real Catholics, they can promote not 
only their own happiness and peace of earth, but make 
their religion respected; that they would attract men 
to their mode of life and be doing wonderful missionary 
work! Put on your uniforms of Christian living to- 
day; go forth and preach, not with word, but with 
deed that Christ’s way is the only way to individual 
happiness, to social welfare, to the salvation of the 
world! 


Our Decoration Day 


As all well know, the country sets aside a certain day 
each year on which to pay honor to our soldier dead. 
It is fitting that we do honor those who fought in our 
nation’s cause. Yet, after all, what are mere flowers 
and fervid oratory to the dead? What a pity that the 
world has lost the consolingly beautiful doctrine we 
hold of the ‘dead who die in the Lord.’ 


November. The luxuriant life of summer is gone; 
dead leaves and vegetation strew the ground. As if 
reminded by this universal death about us, the Church 
bethinks herself of her dead, mortal soldiers of Christ 
who have gone to take on immortality. Were they 
pure with heaven’s purity when they died? Who of 
earth knows? Yet doubt here has no place for hopeless 
anxiety. “It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead, that they may be loosed from sins,” sings 
the Church in her Requiem service. So when our dear 
ones pass from us, we show them greatest love when 
we fill up all their wants by showering them with the 
treasures holy Church puts at our command—Masses, 
prayers, indulgences. 


The Communion of the Saints. Blessed month of 
November that puts it fresh again before our eyes: 
The Saints in heaven, now doubly powerful with God, 
making constant intercession for us; the Saints in 
purgatory, now doubly dear to us, pleading for our 
help, and rewerding us immensely for the help we give 
them; the Saints on earth, dear to all both crowned 
and suffering, aided by them, and joyously firm in the 
expectation of one day sharing their eternity of happi- 
ness. 


Yes, what a pity that the poor, blinded world must 
miss this sweet communion! —HiLArY DEJEAN, O.S. B. 
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Familiar Names Among Benedictine Saints 


Nov. 5—St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh in Ire- 
land, renowned throughout Ireland and Scotland for 
restoring religion in these countries, though not a 
Benedictine, was a close friend of St. Bernard. He 
died in France while visiting St. Bernard in 1148. 

Nov. 12—St. Aemilian (Emile), Abbot, then hermit, 
is considered by many as the first Benedictine in Spain. 
His death occurred in 574 at the age of nearly 100 
years. J 

Nov. 16.—St. Othmar, Abbot of St. Gall in Switzer- 
land, who was falsely accused, and imprisoned by rapa- 
cious nobles. A prison cell was the place of his death 
in 759. 

Nov. 17—St. Gertrude the Great, Abbess in Germany, 
was of noble parentage and fine education. Well versed 
in Latin and the Holy Scriptures, she received many 
revelations which she preserved at God’s command in a 
book she wrote. Having worked many miracles in 
life, death claimed her in 1334. 

Nov. 19. St. Mechtild, sister of St. Gertrude and 
similarly endowed, died in 1300. 

Nov. <1. St. Columban, an Irish monk who preached 
the faith and founded monasteries on the continent, 
died as abbot in Italy in 615. 

Nov. 26. St. Sylvester, abbot in Italy and founder 
of the Benedictine observance known as that of the 
Sylvestrines, died in 1267. 

Nov. 27. St. Virgil, Archbishop of Salzburg, was 
born in Ireland, and like many of his compatriots exer- 
cised his zeal as missionary on the Continent. He con- 
tinued this activity after being made Archbishop. Death 
overtook him in 780. 

Nov. 29. St. Gerard was an abbot in Normandy. 
He was murdered in 1031 because of his zeal in cor- 
recting religious abuses. 


Nov. 29. St. Robert, an abbot in France was a re- 
lation of St. Bernard. With him he entered the abbey 
of Clairvaux and succeeded him at his death as abbot 
of this monastery. Robert died in 1190 after living 77 
years as a monk. 


The American Catholic Who’s Who 


A new book that will, no doubt, arouse considerable 
general interest is The American Catholic Who’s Who, 
which will be placed on the market in November. Be- 
sides the detailed information that is given regarding 
the individuals whose names appear on the pages of the 
forthcoming volume, there is also a “Geographical In- 
dex” that merely enumerates state by state the names 
of the persons listed. W. Romig & Co., 10457 Gratiot 
Ave., Detroit, is responsible for this new publication. 
The price is $3.75, postpaid. 


Thanksgiving 


A reader of THE GRaIL wishes to return thanks to the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary for being able to hold 
his position in these trying times.—W. J. L. 
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~ Rainbow’s End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER XIIT—A SuRPRISE ENGAGEMENT 


WO years had passed. Mrs. Tranon un- 

derstood sewing and tailoring very well, 
and between the two of them, Myra and she 
worked up a very creditable business, receiving 
orders from many people in Marshall, and even 
from Greentree and other close-by villages. 
Both were cheerful and happy, and had become 
deeply attached to each other. Sometimes, 
when the rush of work became too great, in 
spring or fall, when everyone was ordering new 
clothes, even Clara Marobone was pressed into 
service, she being a very creditable seamstress. 
Together they had some very merry times. 
Clara’s sewing machine was moved across the 
street at such times, and this, with Myra’s 
machine, made a busy whirr which caused the 
canary to sing his loudest. Sometimes he sang 
so loudly that they could hardly converse to- 
gether and had to remove him to another room. 


Things seldom happened in that quiet neigh- 
borhood, but a few changes had taken place. 
Old Major Galway and his son Charlie had 
moved from Marshall to the farm which they 
had formerly rented out. Charlie had taken a 
great interest in farming, and his health had 
improved wonderfully; he now remembered 
everything perfectly, and no trace of the amne- 
sia he had suffered from remained. He and 
Roy had both paid assiduous court to Myra, 
until the former, wishing to settle down, asked 
her to marry him. As gently as she could she 
told him it could never be, since she still had 
hopes of John Shane’s return, and she would 
never break her troth with him. A little later 
Charlie had found another girl for himself, 
married her, and the three were now living to- 
gether on the farm, contentedly enough. 


Roy, too, had asked her more than once to 
marry him, and even Mrs. Shane encouraged 
it, feeling that Myra ought not to sacrifice her 
young life to a memory, or pin her faith to a 
hope that might never materialize. But Myra 
only shook her head and looked down fondly at 
John’s fraternity ring on her left hand; she felt 


that, as long as there was no positive proof of 
John’s death, she could not lightly transfer her 
affections to another, for always the doubt 
loomed in her mind: What if she did throw in 
her lot with another—and John came back 
when it was too late? She shuddered at the 
thought, and avowed over and over that she 
would rather remain single for the rest of her 
life than to have such a thing happen. 

So Roy accepted her explanation, and vowed 
that he would never look at another girl until 
he was absolutely certain that Myra was lost to 
him—that is, until John returned. He became 
as an older brother to her, always hovering 
near, watching over her, fetching and carrying 
for her, grateful for the honor of serving her. 

Father Burton had been transferred to a 
large parish in Springfield, but not before he 
had the pleasure of receiving Mrs. Tranon into 
the Church. That had been Myra’s dearest wish, 
and it was partly with that idea in mind that 
she had invited the lady to make her home with 
her. At first, there being no Protestant church 
near, Mrs. Tranon went every Sunday and 
holiday with Myra to the parish church. Lis- 
tening to the sermons made her curious on 
many points, and she began to ask questions; 
this led to many conversations on the Faith, 
ending in her subsequent conversion. 

As to Clara Marobone’s swain, their path of 
love had been quite stormy; they had broken 
off and made up a dozen times, but Charlie 
Wood always came back, unable to remain away 
from his lady love. It was on a certain morn- 
ing in spring that Clara, whose machine Roy 
had just carried across the road to Myra’s 
home, because of a rush of work, came and sat 
down to work with a mysterious air about her. 

“Girls, I’ve something to tell you!” she said, 
after they were well started. 

“T thought there was something in the wind,” 
laughed Myra. 


“Why, do I show it so plainly?” 


“Come to think of it, you are rather starry- 
eyed,” commented Mrs. Tranon slyly. 
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“Well, I may as well tell you and be done 
with it. First, I’ll show you my ring. There!” 

“Oh, isn’t it pretty!” both the other women 
cried. It was a modest ruby, in a plain setting, 
but had it been a large diamond, Clara could 
not have valued it more. 

“He said he would get me a diamond later on 
—perhaps for my wedding. But it isn’t the 
value of thing; it’s the meaning, you know. 

“Absolutely!” agreed Myra. “Well, this is a 
surprise, Clara. I thought, after this last spat, 
you’d never make up again!” 

“Well, when he came last night so sweet and 
humble about it—I—I confess I just couldn’t 
stay angry. He gave in on every point, so why 
shouldn’t I forgive him?” 

“At least you’ve had lots of practice,” 
laughed Myra. 

“That’s it exactly. I figure if we have all our 
spats now, there won’t be anything left to quar- 
rel about after we are married.” 

“He’ll be well trained, I’m thinking. He 
ought to know by this time just what you want 
and don’t want.” 

“Do you know there is all the difference in 
the world between what he used to be and what 
he is now. I’ve even got him going back to 
church, and that was one of the hardest things 
to overcome.” 

“Yes I know. You’ve been an influence for 
good in his life, Clara.” 

“But he really is sweet when you come to 
know him well,” defended the bride-to-be, 
afraid she had revealed too much. 

“Of course! Else Clara Marobone would 
never have fallen in love with him!” Clara 
laughed very hard and blushed furiously. 

“Well, I suppose we’ll have to be helping her 
with her trousseau pretty soon, won’t we?” 
teased Mrs. Tranon. 

“Oh, I’m not in a hurry,” replied Clara, shak- 
ing her head seriously. 

“Clara believes in looking well before she 
leaps,” laughed Myra. 

“Well it’s not that exactly. You see, we 
agreed to have $500 saved before we married, 
and so far we have only $375—that is, Charlie 
has it in bank.” 

“You are very sensible,” praised Mrs. Tra- 
non. “Now, when I married, my husband had 


only about $300, but we could have used more. 
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We made it do, though, because we didn’t want 
to start out in debt. Of course, I had a chest 
full of linens—enough to last ten years. We 
were never rich, but we were so happy! I might 
say we never had a quarrel.” 

“TI hope we can say as much!” replied Clara. 

“Well, it won’t hurt to start on the trousseau. 
Excuse me a minute, ladies.” Myra rose and 
went upstairs to her room; taking a small key 
from beneath a doily on the mantelpiece, she 
inserted it in the lock of a cedar chest, which 
she opened. Within, all wrapped in white and 
blue tissue paper, were piles upon piles of em- 
broidered linens, doilies, scarfs, pillow slips, 
etc. She selected a most elaborately em- 
broidered pair of pillow slips and a couple of 
crocheted guest towels and laid them on the 
bed. Then, locking the chest again, she wrapped 
up the articles in tissue and descended. 

“Here you are, Clara. Let me be the first to 
congratulate you!”” And Myra placed her arm 
about her friend’s neck and kissed her heartily. 
The tears suddenly oozed to Clara’s eyes as she 
opened the parcels and discovered that Myra 
had given her part of her own trousseau. 

“Thank you, Myra, but really you oughtn’t 
to give me these things. You had them put 
away for yourseif.” 

“But who knows if I’ll ever use them? No, 
you just keep them. Perhaps the gift will bring 
me luck and blessing—bring John back.” 


“But you worked so hard on them, Myra. I 
remember the many evenings you put to these 
pillow slips! Oh, I am so proud to own them! 
I would never have the patience to do all this 
delicate eyelet work. About the best I can do 
is to make some quick lazy-daisy stitch—noth- 
ing that takes too long.” She held up the slips 
the better to admire them. “Who would ever 
have dreamed that some day I was to be the 
owner of these wonderful slips!” 

“All the more reason why you should have 
them then. I love to give to someone who can 
really appreciate handwork.” 

“Well, I haven’t anything for you just now, 
Clara, but I’m going to make you something 
you'll like. And you’d better take advantage of 
the sale at Ellerman’s in Marshall this week. 
Get your towelling, and I’ll hem it for you,” 
offered Mrs. Tranon. 


“Oh, aren’t you kind! I think I will, just to 
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see if you mean that. You’d better not make 
any rash promises, because I’m going to jump 
at them!” 

_ “Go ahead,” laughed Mrs. Tranon. “And I 
mustn’t forget; I congratulate you too, Clara, 
and wish you all the luck in the world.” And 
she kissed Miss Marobone, who was carefully 
wrapping up her first engagement presents. 

“Aren’t you going to give an engagement 
party and invite the Sodality?” asked Myra 
mischievously. “You see, I’m fishing for a good 
time. There haven’t been any parties around 
here for some time.” 


“That’s an idea, Myra. If the engagement 
sticks, I’ll do it; but first I think I’ll wait and 
see how things go along.” At these words the 
three burst into spontaneous merriment. ‘Well, 
one never can tell,” defended Clara. “Mean- 
time, don’t tell a soul about it. If anything 
should intervene, we three will be the only ones 
to know it. You know, I would feel rather 
foolish if everyone knew about it and then it 
was broken off.” 

Myra bit her lip. “Yes, one can never tell 
about Charlie” was the sentence that leaped to 
her lips, but she thought better of it and 
changed it to, “It’s been done before.” 

“Yes, I know; but I don’t want it to happen 
in my family.” 

They sewed for awhile in silence, then sud- 
denly they heard a loud pounding somewhere. 
Looking out of the windows, they could see 
nothing; but still it persisted. Then at last 
Myra went outside, since it was a queer sound, 
and she meant to find out what caused it. Walk- 
ing to the front gate, she looked up and down 
the road, but no one was in sight. The only 
houses near were her own and Clara’s across 
the road—there was the pounding again. At 
last she heard foosteps on the brick walk, and 
the next moment their owner appeared. He 
saw Myra and appeared angry. 

“Where’s Clara?” he asked testily. It was 
Charlie Wood. 

“She’s over here sewing at my house, Char- 
lie,” replied Myra. 

“Fine way to let me stand here hammering 
for an hour!” 

“I’m sorry, Charlie. We did hear the pound- 
ing, but didn’t know what it was.” He came 
across the road and entered the gate. “Won’t 
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you come in?” asked Myra politely. Without 
a word he followed her into the house and 
glared at Clara as he entered. 

“Whyn’t you stay at home?” he demanded 
indignantly, seating himself and taking a tooth- 
pick out of his vest pocket with which to pick 
his teeth. Clara flushed a little, but decided to 
let it go. 

“Why aren’t you at work?’ she countered. 

“Because I laid off to celebrate with you, and 
here you ain’t even at home!” He took off his 
hat, scratched his head and replaced it. 

“I’m sorry, but Myra has some rush orders 
and I have to help her.” He turned aside with 
some muttered words. 

“Listen here, Clara,” he finally declared, 
pointing the toothpick at her, “when we’re 
married you can’t be runnin’ around helpin’ 
other people. I’ll expect you to stay at home.” 
Clara suddenly stood bolt upright, her face 
burning red. Quickly she slipped off the ring 
and handed it to him. 

“Here’s your ring, Charlie Wood, and you 
can pack yourself right out of here, and don’t 
come back ever any more. You hear?’ He 
looked from her to the ring in a bewildered 
manner and scratched his head again. “You 
heard me, didn’t you?” she reiterated. He 
arose, clumsily. 

“Well now, Clerra, I don’t see no call fer you 
to get so het up about nothin’. I ain’t done 
nothin’ to—” 

“You won’t get a chance to do anything! Now 
you’d better go on home, because we have lots 
of work to do and can’t have you sitting around 
here taking up our time. And don’t come 
around any more. I’m through! Understand?’ 
Looking at the ring in his palm and then at 
the floor, he shuffled slowly toward the door. 
Clara opened it for him and without another 
word he left. 


“Clara, I was so sorry for the poor fellow!” 
sympathized Myra. “You should have given 
him another chance.” 


“T’ve given him too many chances already! 
Expect me to stay home indeed, and can’t help 
my friends if I want to, eh? Well, I’m glad I 
know it in time. I’m through with marriage. 
What do I want with a man anyway? I’ve 
done without one all these years, I can finish 
out the rest without one!” 
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“But he looked so pathetic, walking out of 
that door!” 

“Pathetic indeed! He acted as if we were 
married already, and we were not yet engaged 
twenty-four hours!” 

“Well, that’s that!” commented Mrs. Tra- 
non. “Didn’t take you long to finish him, did 
it, Clara.” 

“And now we don’t have any engagement 
party, boo-hoo!” cried Myra, trying to put a 
jovial note into it. 

“We'll have a party anyway; and we won’t 
need him as an excuse for one. My birthday 
is just past, and yours isn’t anywhere near. 
When is yours, Berenice?” 

“In two weeks. The thirtieth of April.” 

“That’s fine! We’ll give the party in your 
honor. As it’s springtime and time for house 
cleaning, we’ll rip up my carpet and dance in 
the living room. After the party I can clean 
house and the carpet will be up.” 

“Clara! Are you sure you really want this 
party, or are you doing it just because of what 
I said? You will be giving yourself a lot of 
work,” remarked Myra dubiously. 

“Certainly I want it! Things have been too 
quiet around here anyway. Time we’re snap- 
ping out of it!” 

“Well, we’ll both help you, so don’t worry,” 
said Mrs. Tranon. 

“Oh yes, that reminds me,” suddenly remem- 
bered Clara. “Here’s your engagement present, 
Myra. I don’t need it now. You know, such 
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things are usually returned if an engagement is 
broken.” But Myra demurred. 

“Why no; you just keep it. Who knows, 
you might use it later? I have a cedar chest 
full, and I may never use any of it.” 

“Oh no! After this I’ll never look at another 
man. But I can’t deny that it’s a great tempta- 
tion to keep it.” 

“Then please do—as a remembrance.” 

“Thanks, Myra, I will. I'll only use the 
things on state occasions.” 

“Weddings, funerals, and christenings,”’ sup- 
plied Mrs. Tranon. Clara laughed, although 
she felt very heartsore. 

“In that case, they’ll never be used. But I 
like to think of this party idea. I'll use them 
the first time for the party. The pillow slips 
are handsome enough to put on top of the bed 
after it is made, and the guest towels will be in 
the bath room. But I think I had better put 
‘Do not use’ signs on them.” They all laughed, 
and then the machines began whirring busily 
again. Noon came and they stopped to lunch. 
then began work again. About three Myra 
went out to get the mail, but suddenly leaped 
back as she was about to open the door. 

“Clara!” she whispered, running back to the 
kitchen. “Do come to the door and see who is 
on the front porch!”’ They all came to look. 
There sat Charlie on the steps with red, tear- 
stained eyes, blowing his nose loudly on a bright 
red bandanna handkerchief! 

(To be continued) 


A Courtship Dashed on the Rocks 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER 


ORA Paquin was a mixture of French and 

Indian, like so many others who inhabit 
the wild romantic land lying around the Great 
Lakes. She was the great-great-granddaughter 
of old Jean Paquin, a French Voyageur, and a 
pure-bred Indian woman from that land of 
rock and tree. 

Cora inherited little from her far-off French 
ancestor, except the fair skin of his boyhood. 
Her eyes were a deep brown, and the Indian 
strain showed duskily through the comparative 
fairness of her skin. She may have been very 
beautiful. I am no judge of these things, but 


she was superb physically. Her lower limbs, 
—I call them legs, when I am sure of my audi- 
ence,—reminded one of Michael’s big cherubs, 
and frankly challenged admiration as in her 
short dress she leaped from rock to rock in 
search of flowers or berries. When she stepped 
sure and steady into the uncertain canoe, ad- 
miration was directed to her arms with the 
biceps rounding up under the thin sleeve as she 
handled her paddle. She was only a slip of a 
girl, and eligible for a bit of ribbon or some 
beads, or candy. 

There was nothing wonderful about her in- 
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tellectually, but she was eminently sane in body 
and mind without being commonplace—I doubt 
if anx young, hearty, happy girl is ever com- 
monplace. 


The old schoolmaster, whose duty it was to 
enforce order and at least a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the three R’s, was not so favorably 
disposed toward Cora as some of us outsiders. 
He merely sniffed at mention of her fine phy- 
sical development, and took a pride in a long 
list of her shortcomings:—the spirit of the 
school was not:in her, she was lazy and listless 
from the moment she entered its doors, and 
supremely indifferent to the practical facts of 
the multiplication table or the results of divi- 
sion—long or short. She could draw pretty 
well, but it was in this study above all others 
that in the language of the schoolmaster “she 
showed her downright devilishness.” She could 
outline a fish with skill, but she was never con- 
tented until she had added a pair of wings or 
spectacles or some such unheard of furnish- 
ings. Birds were given fins and the cunning 
looking little black bear—low be it spoken— 
was endowed with some distorted resemblance 
to the schoolmaster himself. 


But what annoyed him infinitely more was 
that she would cut loose from all established 
precedent and draw things that were neither 
on the earth, nor under the earth, nor on the 
heavens above, nor in the waters beneath. This 
was probably an atavism, for it was her an- 
cestors that conceived the pictured rocks 
around Lake Superior, but the schoolmaster did 
not go into these matters and put it down as we 
have said before to “devilishness.” 


Out of school, Cora was not so slow; there 
was little about the life of the woods or the 
coast that she did not know, and she could 
manage a boat in a way to make grown-ups 
and quite intellectual tourists envious. 


It seems a pity that little girls should ever 
have to grow up and leave all their fun and 
freedom behind them—bird-nesting and climb- 
ing trees and finding out things, but in this vil- 
lage where eighteen is considered pretty old for 
getting married there is not much time for that 
beautiful hesitating age when the child girl 
is :— 

Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and waters meet. 
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Cora’s first real introduction to life was the 
day she carried off the prize at a foot race on 
the village green. The occasion was the cele- 
bration of one of her grandfather’s feasts—his 
golden jubilee or name day or birthday or some 
such. If there had been a sport specially de- 
signed to show off Cora’s points, it could not 
have served the purpose better. A great anato- 
mist has said “that women and cows should 
never run,” but that expression was only the 
result of his limited experience—he had never 
seen Cora run, spurning the earth like a young 
Diana or standing at the winning post, her 
beautiful sloping shoulders heaving slightly and 
her nostrils contracting and dilating, the only 
sign of her late exertion, while the dusky color 
mantled her cheeks and her eyes shone like 
stars. 


Young Steve Bellefontaine looked at her with 
pride as if he had an ownership in this slip of 
a girl; of course they were not engaged, but 
her mother had told him to wait a little while, 
and that was almost as good as a promise. Steve 
was only eighteen himself, which is quite a 
mature age in this village, and he was waiting 
patiently, feeling like Dick Swiveller that he 
had a “young woman growin’, up for him.” 


His friendship for Cora was nearly as old 
as herself. He had stayed behind with her, when 
her little legs were not able to keep up with the 
rest of the children. He gave her lessons in wood 
lore almost before she was able to talk—how 
to call the bold little chipmunk by striking two 
stones together, where the earliest mayflowers 
bloomed and the dew berries grew, and what 
the bluebirds said when bad boys robbed their 
nests; this last was a secret—the language 
was pretty strong, that was probably the reason 
that the prudent Steve made it a secret. How- 
ever, having a secret is one of the pleasures of 
childhood. He also showed her how the old 
crows would make such a fuss around any tree 
but the pine with the blasted top where they 
had their nest. One memorable day Steve, in a 
fit of gallantry, had even climbed the tree, and, 
in spite of the protests of the parent birds, had 
brought down one of the ugly young ones for 
Cora’s inspection; but before he could replace 
it in the nest, the crows by some species of 
wireless had called out the “regular army” of 
the crow kingdom, and the children were glad 
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to run as fast and as far as they could from 
the enraged black creatures that flew so close 
that they could see their angry eyes. 

To-day he was admiring her from a distance 
and silently rejoicing in her victory. She was 
surrounded by a crowd of tourists who were 
glad of some excitement, especially when it took 
on such a novel character, but when Willie Slo- 
cum the fish buyer walked home with her, Steve 
was all at once the most miserable man in the 
village. Cora, on the other hand, was the proud- 
est girl, and when Willie, who was a little dandy 
of a fellow, continued his attentions, mostly for 
the fun of seeing how badly it made Steve feel, 
she was simply beside herself. Willie was 
a white, which gave him a most unmerited ad- 
vantage in her sight; he was from the great 
outside world, and nobody knew anything about 
him—a great recommendation to a girl in the 
romantic age; he wore a white collar every 
day, and was never reduced to the vulgar neces- 
sity of overalls at his work. 

No wonder poor Steve stood no show against 
such a paragon. He went his way, oppressed 
with a sense of his shortcomings as a courtier, 
but fully conscious of his ability to take the 
Willie boy by the white neck and fling him into 
the lake. 

The supercilious glance of Cora’s eye, and the 
haughty swing of her pigtails, when they met, 
was no balm to his wounded feelings. 


Cora’s little romance was soon brought to an 
end by the closing of the fishing season, and the 
departure of her admirer, but this did not in 
the least affect her attitude toward Steve. The 
glory of the brief attentions of a white man 
had made her a “thing apart” in her own esti- 
mation, it had built a wall between her and the 
girls of her own age. She did not take interest 
even in the hocky games which was the prin- 
cipal amusement of the long winter, and sat at 
home wrapped in dignity and dreams while her 
companions joyfully spent the winter evenings 
on the channel skating. Toward Christmas 
Steve went to Toronto to continue his studies in 
engineering; he was now old enough to take 
charge of the engine in his father’s tug. Per- 
haps he hoped the change would help him to 
forget his love for Cora, or that absence might 
soften her heart toward him. In either case he 
was disappointed. On his return a little less 
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copper-colored and a little more skillful in 
machinery, he found himself just as much in 
love as ever and Cora just as obdurate. - 

By some necromancy the little girl he had 
left behind was changed into a young woman 
in sweeping dresses and quite the air of the 
“lady.” In his eyes she was thousand times 
more lovely and lovable than ever. As she no 
longer ran bareheaded in the sun, her com- 
plexion had become very much fairer. The 
tawny pigtails were gone, and a great array of 
rats and puffs, and the Lord knows what be- 
sides, crowned her head. Even her gait that 
used to be so free and easy was changed to a 
little mincing pace, the result in a great meas- 
ure of the high heels and long skirts to which 
she was not yet accustomed. When the tourist 
season opened again the old timers that used 
to make such a pet of her on account of her skill 
and her aptness with a boat, did not know 
where to place her; she was certainly no longer 
eligible for beads and ribbons. 

Slocum came back with a fine capital of ad- 
vice from a devoted mother and a firm deter- 
mination to keep “himself to himself,” but 
youth combined with idleness and opportunity 
make a pretty strong machine to fight against, 
and Willie was not a stayer. Before many 
weeks had gone by he had thrown discretion to 
the winds and was the acknowledged admirer 
of the village belle, for that proud position Cora 
undoubtedly occupied this season. 


As we have mentioned before, Cora was not 
exceptionally bright, and her beauty was of the 
kind that goes with youth and good health, but 
if she had been the fully accredited goddess of 
beauty, she could not have more completely 
turned Willie Slocum’s head. Before the sum- 
mer was over he was engaged to her, the wed- 
ding day was set, in fact every detail arranged, 
except the little matter of informing his mother. 

Steve followed the different steps of the 
courtship in a dumb hopeless way, he knew 
exactly how matters were progressing, for his 
sister was engaged to Cora’s brother. 

The days of autumn were dropping away 
quickly, like the leaves from the frost-painted 
maple,—flying, it seemed to Cora, who with her 
mother and even her grandmother were busy 
preparing for the wedding, which was really an 
event in their little circle. It was set for the 
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Tuesday before the first Sunday in Advent, and 
at the last moment a trip to Collingwood be- 
came necessary—some fineries that were or- 
dered did not come, and the time was getting 
short so the only safe plan was to go after 
them. 


Slocum also had to go on this trip about some 
business of his own, and he was in no way 
pleased to see that quite a company of her rela- 
tives were accompanying Cora; he was going 
to marry her—that was all right, but he did 
not like this thing of being identified with the 
whole tribe, and especially in Collingwood 
where he was well known. He would have will- 
ingly deferred his trip, but this was probably 
the last boat down, so there was no help for it 
and the excursion began in bad humor from the 
first. 

Cora soon forgot all about his short answers 
and gloomy looks in the glories of the store 
windows and the miracles of beauty in the way 
of silk waists and embroidered skirts piled in 
confusion on the long counters. She did not 
notice the lowering sky nor the little hard 
grains of snow that were beginning to whip 
about the corners of the street. 

The sea was rough even when they were 
leaving Collingwood and before they got to 
Meaford snow was falling in abundance and the 
wind had risen to a gale. They made a landing 
at that wild exposed harbor with difficulty, and 
were detained hours unlading, for the stores 
were all stocking up for the winter. 


At Owen Sound there was delay again for 
the same reason. The captain felt strongly dis- 
posed to remain in port until the storm would 
abate, but as it seemed to be clearing some, and 
the time so limited and the weather so un- 
certain, he pushed out again. No sooner had 
they left the shelter of the Sound than the 
storm broke with greater fury than ever. They 
battled all day through a tumbling sea and as 
the short November evening was drawing to a 
close, the Platonic swung into that great reach 
of waters into which the narrow rock-bound 
channel of She-bo-nan-ing opens. Captain Mose- 
ly, in spite of all his experience, or perhaps on 
account of it, did not dare to attempt an en- 
trance of the channel in the darkness and in 
the teeth of the fearful gale. 


The anxious watchers at the dock in She-bo- 
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nan-ing expected just such a move and were not 
surprised that, after they heard the first whistle 
of the boat, she did not seem to approach any 
nearer, and later the sound appeared to come 
from the lee of George Island. Every tug in 
the channel sent back an answering shriek to 
the cry of the great boat wrestling with the 
seas without. 

It was a weird sight on that storm-pelted 
dock—the dark forms of the men with their 
strained, anxious faces showing in the uncer- 
tain glare of their lanterns, the driving snow, 
the howling wind and high over all the shrieks 
of the whistles like embodied voices of the 
storm. 

Some of the more adventurous young men 
crossed over to George Island, made their way 
to the further side and from there could see the 
lights of the boat as they tossed on the swirling 
deep. 

They brought back the discouraging word 
that she seemed to be dragging anchor. There 
was no thought of sleep in the village that 
night. The men remained on the dock or went 
in and out of the store where a big fire was kept 
going; the women were assembled in the house 
of old Jean Paquin where they said the rosary, 
the grandmother leading in the Indian tongue, 
the older women answering in the same lan- 
guage, while a younger generation followed in 
French, and their children again repeated the 
prayers in English, but this polyglot petition 
was united in the one anxious thought—the 
safety of their loved ones. So closely was this 
community bound by the ties of blood that, if 
Cora and the little company with her went 
down, there was hardly a family in the village 
that would not have to mourn the death of a 
relative. 


Meantime the Platonic was battling for life 
in the tempest. Her cargo was light and she 
stood high out of the water—a mark for the 
fury of the storm; now in the trough of the 
sea, tossed on the crest of a monster wave. It 
was piercingly cold; the deck and every rope 
and spar were coated with ice from the flying 
spray. The captain, as he stood on the bridge, 
was clothed in ice as in a coat of mail and the 
icicles hung from his beard and eyebrows. They 
brought matresses and put them under his feet 
to keep them from freezing to the floor, but 
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these were soon converted into mounds of ice. 
That night will long be remembered on the lake 
shore. Many a good ship made her last port in 
the raging waters and many a hearth is deso- 
late since that fatal storm. There were only a 
few passengers aboard, for it was late in the 
season and these few huddled together in the 
cabin, the women softly repeating the rosary, 
well knowing that the women on shore were 
sending up the same petition for their safety, 
and just as the boat crew got hope from the 
scream of the whistles that all through the 
night answered theirs, these women got hope 
from the silent conviction that their mothers 
and sisters were also “standing by” before the 
throne of God. 


There is a language of boats on the lake that 
is just as well understood in that region as the 
spoken word, and no words were ever more 
emphatic than the four long loud blasts—the 
cry of a boat in distress. That was the ter- 
rifying sound that after hours of deep anxiety 
burst on their startled ears. The boat in her 
heaving and plunging had struck a sunken 
rock, in a moment she swung clear but the pro- 
peller was broken and the great boat rolled 
helpless at the mercy of the wind and sea. It 
was then that Captain Mosely sounded the dis- 
tress call that rang so depairingly, so like a 
death cry in the ears of the listening villagers. 
Well used to the sea themselves, they knew that 
some such accident was the cause of the call for 
help or that perhaps the boat was aground on 
the rocks. As that cry came to the watchers 
on the shore above the shrieking of the storm, 
the men looked on each other with pale faces, 
but not from fear. In the darkness they could 
not see the white sheets of spray leaping high 
as the lighthouse tower at the entrance of the 
Channel, but they could hear the roar of the 
trampling surf. Steve Bellefontaine stepped 
into the circle of light made by the dock lamp. 
His face was white and determined. “I'll man- 
age the engine,” was all he said. Cora’s father 
in a moment stood beside him: “I'll take the 
wheel.” Soon there were a few more volun- 
teers. They only took enough to man the tug. 
“The fewer go out the fewer won’t come back,” 
said one old man, but nobody thought of leav- 
ing the boat to its fate. At the last moment 
Charlie L’Abeille took the place at the wheel, 
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because he had a pond net out in that direction 
for years and knew every foot of the water. 

The men made the sign of the cross and went 
on board the little steam tug. They were un- 
derway in a short time for the fire had been 
kept up all night for fear of just such an 
emergency. They answered back the distress 
call that was still sounding over the storm, and 
dipped right gallantly into the darkness. It 
was a quiet departure not a word was spoken, 
but many a deep prayer went up for the loved 
ones in peril. 

There was little hope on the Platonic that 
help would reach them. “There isn’t a man in 
the village would put out in such a sea,” wailed 
Slocum from the couch to which he clung de- 
spairingly, and Cora, who was praying with the 
other women, interrupted her devotion long 
enough to say with heat: “Yes there are 
plenty. Steve would.” Then she spliced on 
again to the prayers. She hated to look in his 
frightened eyes, the primitive woman in her— 
and in all women for that part, made fear in a 
man hateful to her. When the whistling winds 
brought back the word that help was putting 
out for them, hope again rose in the hearts of 
all, but it seemed hours before the tug fought 
her way to within hailing distance. Then there 
was running on the icy decks and screaming of 
orders in the wind and trumpeting of voices 
through great megaphones, and at last a rope 
was successfully thrown aboard the tug, a 
slender line it seemed to connect them with 
safety, but it was a means of drawing a great 
hawser on board, and presently the Platonic 
began to move in a definite direction. 

The snow had ceased falling and the first red 
streaks of day were showing in the east when 
the little tug pushed her nose through the curl- 
ing surf at Entrance Rock. The watchers held 
their breath sharply. When the great boat, 
rocking and reeling, hove in sight, such a cheer 
went up as never before frightened the echoes 
of She-bo-nan-ing. Everything in the harbor 
that had a whistle shrieked and howled and the 
Platonic roared at the top of her great voice, 
and then boom, boom, boom, went the bell from 
the church tower, sanctifying as it were the 
wild cheering voices and the screaming of the 
whistles and turning them into a pean of 
thanksgiving that shivered to the throne of 
God. 
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As the cold and frightened, but rejoicing lit- 
tle party were received’ into the arms of their 
friends, it seemed that they had entered a new 
world. Cora did not see Willie on the dock that 
morning nor did she see Steve either, for he 
was busy helping the captain to clear himself 
from his frozen post. They had actually to cut 
the frozen mattresses from his feet with axes, 
and carry him off the bridge, for he was not 
able to move after his awful watch. 


The storm died down toward evening, and a 
calm settled over the village following the ten- 
sion of the preceding night. Willie Slocum 
was debating within himself, whether he would 
call on the bride to be, or turn into bed, he was 
still weak and shaken after his experience, and 
in some way Cora seemed to have drifted miles 
away from him in the last twenty-four hours. 
His cogitations were brought to an abrupt end 
by the appearance of her little brother at the 
door. He had a broad grin on his face and a 
note clasped tightly in his grimy hand, and he 
did not wait on the order of his going, the mo- 
ment it was delivered. He didn’t like Willie, 
and he knew what was in the note. It read: 
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Dear Willie: 

I will never marry you. I don’t want a 
man that gets sick when he ought to be 
brave. Steve is brave, but he don’t like 
me any more. I wont marry you anyhow. 

Cora Paquin. 


The I’s were all simple and some of the words 
were misspelled but it was plain. 

Willie did not go to bed. He sat before the 
fire till the last coal turned white. Anger and 
disappointment, and something else that he 
could hardly explain, perhaps relief were chas- 
ing through his head. At last the practical side 
began to show itself. He must get out of town, 
but how? The Platonic was on the last trip of 
the season. How could he go on board under 
the battery of the eyes of the whole village. He 
remembered the grinning face of the little 
brother, and he could guess how fast the news 
would spread. There was only one course—to 
slip aboard in the dark, and lie hid until the 
boat was on her way to the outside world. 

His escape saved him the humiliation of see- 
ing Cora and Steve married in the little church 
the Tuesday before the first Sunday of Advent. 


Pax Benedictina 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


T the head of things which Benedictines 
write or publish we usually find a series 
of initials—U. I. O. G. D.—and a single word 
PAX. The first may be spoken of as the 
“slogan” of the Order, the other, as the motto. 
The “slogan” is taken from the Rule of St. 
Benedict—“Ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus— 
That in all things God may be glorified.” The 
word “Pax” means peace. 
The Order of St. Benedict has been in con- 


tinuous existence for fourteen hundred years. 


In the Middle Ages it practically dominated the- 


religious and academic life of the world. Of 
course, like all other religious, the sons and 
daughters of St. Benedict pursue as their one 
objective the furtherance of the glory of God; 
and so distinctive has been the atmosphere of 
peace that has ever emanated from their lives 
and cloisters, that the “Pax Benedictina” has 
come down to us as a thing proper to the Order. 


Benedictine peace is difficult to describe: one 
must live it in order to know it. It is the feel- 
ing one has when returning to a pleasant home 
after having been buffeted by a heartless world; 
it is the cool and quiet of a pleasant forest after 
traveling long in the desert; it is the soothing 
feel of the House of God; it is the restful com- 
fort of a conscience cleansed of sin and worry. 
More than all this, it approaches the calm of the 
ever-blessed in that it is an abiding thing, a 
peace only emphasized by the slight ripplings 
that in the course of human things occur to 
disturb at times its peaceful presence. 

As this Benedictine peace is hard to describe, 
so also is it hard to analyze. Several things 
contribute to it; one wonders which con- 
tributes most. 

We may mention first the solidity of a Bene- 
dictine monastery. The monk does not move 
from one monastery to another, from one supe- 
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rior to another. He has made the peculiar 
Benedictine vow of stability, which attaches 
him in his living and allegiance to this one 
house. He is a member of that house for life, 
and he knows it. Moreover, his abbot is elected 
for life or till old age or infirmity demand a 
successor. 

The monastery, too, has something of im- 
mortality about it. The monk expects of the 
Providence of God, that when he shall pass to 
his reward, others will be at hand to take his 
place. Hence, he does his work enjoined by 
obedience as best he can, without undue haste 
or worry, knowing always that, where he must 
leave off, another will continue it. 


This peace is also the peace of the strong, the 
strong made so by union. The house of St. 
Benedict is made one through the abbot. From 
him proceed all authority, all direction, all in- 
terpretation of the Rule; from him flows the 
spirit or personality of the institution. The 
brethren are united by a common spirit and 
common end. They form, according to St. 
Benedict’s ideal, a true family, and above all 
seek to conserve the spirit and life and unity 
of a family. 

As members of one family do they cherish 
as their guide in common life the “amor frater- 
nitatis’—love of the brotherhood, mutual 
charity. This charity is not the cold veneer of 
mere politeness, but a sincere interest in the 
welfare of each other, manifesting itself in 
beautiful traditions and delightful, age-old 
forms of cultured living and mutual respect. 
So they remain one in prayer, one in work, one 
in life, one in death and after death—the 
memory of a departed brother never dies. 

This atmosphere of peace is necessarily 
sweetened by the incense of prayer and virtue 
and holiness of life. No one indeed is perfect; 
yet each one is supported in his strivings for 
greater nearness to God by common prayer and 
by the beautiful lives he sees all about him. All 
indeed are human; yet all aim faithfully at ever 
greater gentleness and humility, at bridling 
human unruliness under the sweet yoke of 
Christ as St. Benedict fashioned it for his sons. 

And so that peaceful life goes on day by day. 
Alternating prayer and work and recreation, 
the monks live days that hasten them on to the 
heavenly peace assured them as their reward. 
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In the halls and rooms a silence reigns; the si- 
lence of the strong, though not of the dead; a 
silence pregnant with activity, though not with 
feverish bustle and turmoil; for in it is order 
and regularity and harmony of spirit and 
activity. 

The day is done; evening shadows envelop 
cloister walls. It is the period of recreation fol- 
lowing the evening meal. Here the Fathers 
form a chatting group about their Abbot; there 
the sedate Lay Brothers are gathered in cheer- 
ful rest; another group is formed of youthful, 
more bouyant clerics and novices. Suddenly 
from the church tower a musical bell proclaims 
the evening Angelus; as suddenly all talk and 
laughter cease and each one kneels to greet the 
Virgin Queen. This done, all file silently into 
the chapter room for the evening reading. What 
a picture the Father Abbot must view each 
time he sits facing the two long rows of his 
monks seated silently, hands beneath scapular, 
heads slightly bowed, while the cleric reads 
from a spiritual book! 


Then Compline, the evening prayer of the 
Church, wherein one prays for Angels’ guard- 
ing against the perils of body and soul in the 
night. In absolute silence ail depart for their 
cells. ‘In pace in idipsum dormiam et requies- 
cam—lIn peace in the selfsame I will sleep and I 
will rest,’ they have sung at Compline. Con- 
fident, content they are, for theirs is the peace 
that surpasseth understanding, a peace the 
world outside can never know, the peace of the 
strong, the peace of God—“Pax Benedictina.” 


The Black Madonna 
ETHEL M. SMITH 


Tower of Ivory, white within, 
Stainless, never knowing sin, 

Do you have your favorite gown 
Satin-jeweled to match your crown, 
Golden net or spangled lace, 

Do you notice, in your grace? 


Or, do you prefer the cloak 
Faith has fashioned of the smoke 
From the waxen spindles’ flare 
At your feet in burning prayer? 
* * * * * 


Silver warp and sable woof, 
Homespun woven ’neath your roof. 
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Origin of Gregorian Masses 


RT. REv. IGNATIUS ESSER, O. S. B. 


REGORIAN Masses are so named after 

Pope Gregory the Great, who died in 604. 
Before becoming Pope, St. Gregory had been 
Abbot of St. Andrew’s Benedictine monastery 
in Rome. In one of the ancient volumes of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey Library we find recorded an 
interesting account of over thirteen hundred 
years ago. 

Pope Gregory the Great was one day telling 
someone about the marvelous efficacy of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. He cited many 
examples to prove this efficacy and among them 
was the following occurrence. For the most 
part we shall give the story in St. Gregory’s 
own words: 

I must here mention something that hap- 
pened three years ago in my own monastery of 
St. Andrew. A certain monk named Justus, an 
infirmarian, who waited on me in my frequent 
sick spells, grew dangerously ill. He was at- 
tended by his own brother Copiosus, who was a 
physician. When Justus felt that he was in 
danger of death he revealed to his brother 
Copiosus the fact that in his possession he had 
three concealed gold coins. After a careful 
search these coins were found hidden away 
among some medicine. As soon as this was 
made known to me I was much disturbed by 
this violation of our rule of poverty. Deeply 
grieved, I wondered what I could do to correct 
this evil of the dying man and to teach a lesson 
to his brethren in religion. 

I called the Prior of the monastery and bade 
him to permit no one to go near or speak to 
The dying monk’s own brother ex- 
plained to the unfortunate man that because of 
the hidden gold his brethren spurned him, to 
move him to sorrow and to repentance. I fur- 
ther ordered the Prior that after death Justus 
should not be buried with the other deceased 
confreres. In any old dunghill a hole should 
be dug, the corpse cast into it, and his gold 
coins cast on top of the corpse while all cry 
out: “Keep thy money to thyself to perish 
with thee.” (Acts 8:20.) Thereupon cover 
him with earth—After his death and burial 


the religious brethren of Justus practiced pov- 
erty most rigidly, greatly fearing lest they 
might have in their possession anything for 
which they could be blamed. 

Thirty days after the death of this monk I 
was filled with compassion at the thought of his 
purgatorial sufferings and sought to come to his 
assistance. Again calling the Prior, I sadly ad- 
dressed him thus: “It is a long time that the 
monk who died has been tortured in the flames 
of purgatory. Out of charity we must help him 
all we can. Go therefore and start to-day to 
offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for thir- 
ty consecutive days, taking care not to miss a 
single day.” He went and did as he was in- 
structed. 

Amid other cares I myself did not keep count 
of the days. One night the dead Justus ap- 
peared to his brother Copiosus, who asked him: 
“What is the matter, Brother? How are you?” 
To this he replied: “Up to the present I have 
been in torture. Now I am set free. To-day I 
enter into the communion of saints.” Copiosus 
lost no time in conveying this startling news to 
the monks in the monastery. On carefully reck- 
oning the days they found that on this same 
day the thirtieth Mass had been offered for 
Justus. Since Copiosus had been unaware of 
the Masses that were being offered, and since 
the monks had been unaware of Copiosus’ vi- 
sion, their mutual reports showed clearly that 
the deceased Justus, through the saving Sacri- 
fice, had been freed from his suffering. 

This incident in the life of Pope Gregory has 
given rise to the ever-growing practice of say- 
ing the thirty Gregorian Masses on thirty con- 
secutive days for one and the same deceased 
person. The fact that Pope Gregory the Great 
was a Benedictine monk has made this practice 
to be all the more prevalent in Benedictine 
communities. At St. Meinrad’s Abbey, the home 
of THE GRAIL, each monk promptly after death 
enjoys the benefit of the thirty Gregorian 
Masses. Every Catholic, in fact, may also enjoy 
this same privilege. Fervent and dutiful Chris- 

(Continued on page 223) 
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The Medal-Cross of St. Benedict 


Dom ADELARD, O. S. B., Mus. D. 


T. BENEDICT’S Medal-Cross is a very 
popular object of devotion. It is so not 
only in the central European countries, where 
the practice of representing St. Benedict’s Cross 
on a medal took place as early as 1647-1650, 
but all over the world, since Benedictine monks 
and nuns are represented in thirty different 
countries. However, the Medal-Cross of St. 
Benedict, as such, is not as old as many believe 
it to be. For instance, it does not date from the 
year 797, as some authors would have it; 
neither is its origin miraculous. It is through 
an error that some monastic writers of our 
day, in reading a verse of a hymn to St. Bene- 
dict from the pen of Peter the Deacon, where 
the word “numismata” is found, ascribe a 
greater antiquity to St. Benedict’s Medal- 
Cross. “Aether pluit mnuwmismata,” means, 
“Clouds rained coins,” but it had reference to a 
miracle performed by St. Benedict as related 
by St. Gregory the Great in the Saint’s Life 
(Chap. XXVII). The word “numismata” in 
the text means coins, pieces of money, or gold, 
exactly forty-eight florins. And these coins, to 
which the hymn has reference, are “‘the twelve 
pieces of gold that had to be found, by a 
miracle, to assist a person much in need,”—not 
that the Medal-Cross is miraculous in origin; 
nor that it was struck as early as 700! The 
first devotion medal, a religious one, was the 
one that appeared in Italy in 1390. Though 
crosses were known before the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and also perforated bronze coins, the 
medals were not known nor used before the 
close of the fourteenth century. They were 
stamped, not cast, by Vittore Pisano (1380- 
1456), who reached a very high degree of per- 
fection in this work. Even papal medals, known 
as Papal Jubilee Medals date but from the year 
1475. Pope Martin V was the first pope to have 
them cast, and their casting has continued up to 
the present. The blessing of the medals began 
with the revolt of the Gueux in Flanders 
(1566). Formerly only the “scrip and staff” of 
the pilgrims were blessed. 
The medal of St. Benedict, as a material ob- 


ject, is not known before the second half of the 
seventeenth century. The oldest Medal-Cross 
of St. Benedict dates from the year 1650, and 
one does not find any specimen, either in medal- 
form or as its reproduction, either in drawing 
or painting before the year 1650. This is the 
Medal-Cross that was made popular in Ger- 
many (1664) and in France (1668). Though 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul have carried 
the oldest model of the Medal-Cross attached to 
their rosary since the foundation of their in- 
stitute, it does not bear a date, and, further- 
more, its obverse does not carry the effigy of 
the Patriarch St. Benedict. The oldest Medal- 
Cross with a date that one finds in the collec- 
tions of medals is that which the Archabbey of 
St. Peter in Salzburg, Austria, had struck. by 
Peter Seel in 1682. It has the same representa- 
tion as the Medal-Cross which the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul wear on their rosary, but 
the Archabbey’s Medal-Cross has a date; that 
of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, as stated 
above, bears no date. Neither of these Medal- 
Crosses has the representation of St. Benedict’s 
figure on the obverse side. The custom of im- 
printing the Cross of St. Benedict on a medal 
dates from the period 1647-1650. Both sides, 
obverse and reverse, bore letters which repre- 
sented the words of some prayers that St. 
Benedict and his disciples used to say when 
reverencing the cross. After 1741-1742, the 
year of the approbation of St. Benedict’s Medal- 
Cross by the Holy See, all letters forming the 
cross, and the letters in the border, or outer 
band of the medal, were imprinted on the re-* 
verse side of the medal. That side is the Cross 
of St. Benedict, properly speaking. The obverse 
side has shown the figure of St. Benedict since 
1742. Hence the appellation, “St. Benedict’s 
Medal-Cross.” The medal dates from the period 
1647-1650, but “St. Benedict’s Cross” is much 
older. It is not as ancient as the foundation of 
Subiaco, perhaps, but surely contemporaneous 
with St. Benedict’s going to Monte Cassino 
(529), for even to-day one can see, in the mid- 
dle cloister of the Archmonastery, the iron 
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cross which the Saint had erected on the column 
where Apollo stood. Since this iron cross is on 
a high pedestal, St. Benedict’s Cross, through 
the ages, especially in the 6th, 7th, 9th, 12th, 
and 14th centuries, was placed high on a long 
staff and the representation of the characters 
or letters making the Cross were the same as 
those that we have to-day on the reverse of the 
Medal-Cross. 


The honor of having his image appear on a 
medal, the reverse side of which bore the cross, 
was conferred on St. Benedict—the strong, 
grave, and noble character of antiquity, the last 
of the real Romans—as a mark of the efficacy 
that this sacred sign held in his regard. St. 
Gregory the Great, the first of 36 Benedic- 
tine Popes, in his biography of the great Patri- 
arch, presents him as dispelling his own tempta- 
tions by the sign of the cross. By this same 
sign, performed over the poisoned contents of a 
cup, he exposed to the wicked monks of Vicovaro 
monastery, near Tivoli, Italy, his knowledge of 
their attempt on his life. This sign being made, 
the cup broke and the perfidy of the monks was 
made manifest. Again, the malignant spirit, 
desirous of instilling fear into the brethren, 
made the monastery appear to be on fire. By 
the power of the sacred sign of our Savior’s 
Passion, the imaginary flames disappeared. It 
is legislated in the Rule of St. Benedict that 
the monk at his profession should set the sign 
of the cross as an irrevocable seal on the chart 
of his vows. 


The immediate disciples of St. Benedict had 
great confidence in the power of this sacred 
sign. Sts. Placid and Maur wrought many 
miracles with a relic of the true Cross. To the 
divine rites of the relic, we read, they usually 
joined an appeal to St. Benedict. And even in 
our present times the Roman Ritual has pre- 
served the Blessing of St. Maurus (510-583) 
for the infirm and sick. It is contained in the 
said Roman Ritual as the “Signum Mauri.” All 
through the Middle Ages the glory and the 
efficacy of this august instrument of our salva- 
tion have been celebrated with great enthu- 
siasm at divers times by the disciples of the 
Patriarch St. Benedict. This in poetry, hymns, 
prayers, sermons, treatises, offices, etc. These 
writings of the monks and nuns were made the 
efficient handmaidens of the consolatory devo- 
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tion to the Holy Cross. The Benedictine Order 
had, and still has, many abbeys dedicated to the 
Holy Cross, and as a special favor, it seemed, 
the Divine Savior wished to entrust to the sons 
and daughters of St. Benedict a large section of 
the true Cross on which He redeemed mankind, 
as many worthy portions of this Sacred Wood 
are preserved and venerated in the abbeys. 
But the Cistercian Monks (white Benedic- 
tines) have in their custody, in the Chapel of 
Relics at Santa Croce in Rome, besides the large 
portion of the cross of the good thief (Dismas), 
the largest portion of the true Cross in the 
world. 


If St. Benedict’s Cross is contemporaneous 
with the days of the Patriarch himself, the re- 
production of the cross on a medal is not so old, 
as the first religious or devotional medal dates 
from the year.1390. The idea of reproducing 
the letters, which comprise St. Benedict’s Cross 
on a medal, is ascribed to a Benedictine monk 
of the Abbey of Metten, Bavaria, Germany. 
P. Albert Gemlinger was, at the time, the Sub- 
prior at the Metten Abbey and also (in 1414) 
the director of the painting studio. He is the 
author of the paintings of St. Benedict’s Cross 
which at one time adorned the walls of the 
cloister of that abbey. The first medal bear- 
ing the cross of St. Benedict did not carry the 
Saint’s figure, neither did the medals that were 
cast during the revival of St. Benedict’s Medal- 
Cross, which revivai began in 1664 in Southern 
Germany, in Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia. This revival had begun from the Ab- 
bey of St. Georgenberg (near Ratzeburg in 
Tyrol), and spread afterwards to France 
(1668). But the medals carrying the imprint 
of St. Benedict’s cross were still the likeness of 
the paintings found in St. Michael’s Abbey at 
Metten, and their model is the exact one which 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul still use. It 
was only after the year 1741-1742 that the 
Medal-Cross appeared with its obverse showing 
the figure of St. Benedict, the reverse being en- 
graved with the letters making up the Cross of 
St. Benedict, and the border having the other 
letters which make a prayer of three ejacula- 
tions. 


All this took place before St. Benedict’s 
Medal-Cross was approved by the Holy See 
(1742). This sanction and approval was sought 
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by a Bohemian Benedictine monk, the then Ab- 
bot of the old St. Margaret Abbey, at Brevnov, 
near Prague, Bohemia. The learned Pope Bene- 
dict XIV approved the Medal-Cross, the three- 
fold blessing which Dom Benno Loebel, Abbot 
of Brevnov, had composed,- and granted, to 
what is known as the ordinary Medal-Cross of 
St. Benedict, sixteen plenary indulgences and 
249 years of partial indulgences. Of this or- 
dinary Medal-Cross there are hundreds of dif- 
ferent species, some more artistic, some less. 
The oldest of these Medal-Crosses having a date 
is that of the engraver Peter Seel who made a 
cast in 1682 for the Archabbey of St. Peter at 
Salzburg. 

There is another Medal-Cross of St. Benedict 
which is more artistic than the ordinary Medal- 
Cross and which has more spiritual advantages 
from the view point of indulgences. That is 
the Centenary Medal-Cross or Jubilee Medal. 
It was designed by the Beuronese artists of St. 
Martin’s Archabbey, Beuron, for the Arch- 
monastery of Monte Cassino, Italy, and was ap- 
proved by Pope Leo XIII in 1877. It was struck 
at the order of the Lord Abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino by the Johnson establishment at Milan, 
and served to commemorate in the year 1880 
the fourteen hundredth anniversary of St. 
Benedict’s birth (480-1880). Pope Leo XIII 
granted to this commemorative Medal-Cross, 
known as the Centenary Medal-Cross, twelve 
plenary indulgences and 179 years of partial in- 
dulgences in addition to the indulgences, ple- 
nary and partial, already granted to the ordi- 
nary Medal-Cross by Pope Benedict XIV in 
1742. 

THE LETTERS ON THE MEDAL 

The Cross of St. Benedict, engraved on the 
reverse side of his Medal-Cross, signifies the 
sign of our salvation by which St. Benedict, by 
divine inspiration, worked great wonders dur- 
ing the sixty-nine years he lived on earth (480- 
549). The letters making up St. Benedict’s 
Cross represent prayers or ejaculations to the 
cross of our Savior, which were, perhaps, used 
in part by St. Benedict himself and taught to 
his immediate disciples. CRUX SANCTI PATRIS 
BENEDICTI—(Cross of Our Holy Father St. 
Benedict) dates from the 6th century; also 
CruUX SACRA SIs MICHI Lux. But to a poem of 
the 11th century belong the words NON DRACO 
Sir Micu1 Dux; NUNQUAM SUADE MICHI 
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VANA; SUNT MALA QUAE LIBAS; IPSA VENENA 
BiBAs. In the 7th century the letters on the 
cross spelled the salutation CRUx SACRA SIs 
MicH1 Lux MicuHrt Dux. The VADE RETRO 
SATHANA comes from Our Lord Himself, and 
this prayer has proven its worth. By the year 
1647 the letters on the Medal-Cross, as we have 
them to-day, were already used and their use in 
paintings, miniatures, and stained glass win- 
dows was the same as we have them in our own 
times. The ordinary Medal-Cross usually has 
at the top of its reverse the monogram I. H. S. 
It was always thus from the beginning (1647). 
The Centenary Medal-Cross has, however, in- 
stead of the monagram, two palms, and the in- 
scription PAX, which is the motto of the Bene- 
dictine Order. Some of the ordinary Medal- 
Crosses have, since the restoration of the Bene- 
dictine Order in Europe (1835-1848), the in- 
scription of PAX instead of the monogram 
I. H. S. 

The letters on the reverse side of St. Bene- 
dict’s Medal-Cross are not used in a cabalistic 
or esoteric manner, for they represent the first 
letters of words forming the prayers. St. Bene- 
dict’s Cross carries on the trunk: C. 8. S. M. L.; 
on the arm: N. D. S. M. D. Tho first is 
a petition, a wish, CRUX SAcRA Sit MIHI Lux 
(May the Holy Cross be my Light!). The 
second, an objurgation or declaration: NON 
Draco Sit MIHI Dux (Let not the dragon be 
my guide!) Dragon means, as the old manu- 
scripts have it: demon or devil. The letters in 
the exergue, or outerband, are: V. R. S., 
N.S. M. V., S. M. Q. L., I. V. B. They represent 
the following: VADE RETRO SATANA! NUN- 
QUAM SUADE MIHI VANA. SUNT MALA QUAE 
LIBAS: IPSE VENENA BIBAS! (Begone Satan! 
Suggest not to me thy Vain Things. The Cup 
thou Profferest me is Evil: Drink thou Thine 
own Poison!) So, it is not mysterious. It merely 
follows the custom of the crosses contempora- 
neous with St. Benedict’s own times, that of us- 
ing the initial letter for a word. The oldest 
one known has I. H. S. V., which letters were 
stamped or engraved but not as yet cast. These 
letters were on the ends of the trunk and the 
arms of the Cross and stood for the words: IN 
Hoc SIGNO VINCES (In this cross thou shalt 
conquer). Others had A. C. S. U., which is the 
representation of the greeting AVE CRUX SPES 
UNICA! (Hail, Cross, our only hope!) Some 
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times these were stamped in an acrostic, and at 
the other times a letter: was inserted on the 
middle of the cross, as is the case in the follow- 
ing: I. H. S. V. V., for the words: IN Hoc 
SIGNO VINCES & VIVES. Another, of the 6th 
century was S. M. L. M. D., these letters on 
the arms, trunk, and middle of the cross repre- 
sented the words: Sis Micu1 Lux MIcui Dvux. 
In the 7th century there were two forms: CRUX 
SACRA SIs MIcHI Lux MICHI Dux; again: CRUX 
SACRA Sis MICHI LUX MICHI LEX, etc. 

After the Medal-Cross has been procured and 
blessed (and the blessing is the same for both 
the ordinary and the centenary or jubilee 
Medal-Crosses of St. Benedict), it is to be used 
or worn according to circumstances and devo- 
tion in the following manner: After its bless- 
ing (and medals were not blessed before the 
year 1566), the Medal-Cross may be worn 
around the neck, or placed on a watch chain or 
fob, on a button in the lapel; it may be mount- 
ed on a brooch, or on a ring; it may be at- 
tached to autos or airplanes; it may be mere- 
ly carried in one’s pocket or pocketbook; it 
may be placed in the foundation of buildings, 
on doors of rooms; in case of sickness it may 
be applied to the parts affected; dipped in the 
drink of animals, and used in other ways. 

“St. Benedict,” wrote St. Gregory the Great, 
“was filled with the spirit of all the just.” By 
his life and the Rule which he wrote for his 
monks, he co-operated powerfully in the work 
of Redemption, and his glorious death on Tues- 
day, March 21, 549, has made him a patron 
of holy dying. The obverse of the Medal-Cross, 
which is the medal proper, has in the outer 
border, this prayer, written in full: EJUS IN 
OBITU NOSTRO PRAESENTIA MUNIA- 
MUR (May we be fortified by his presence at 
the hour of our death!) St. Benedict, in tone 
of gentle authority, promised St. Gertrude the 
Great (1256-1301), a Benedictine nun and vir- 
gin of the Hefta Abbey, near Eisleben, Ger- 
many, that ““Whosoever will render me homage 
for the favor which my Master deigned to be- 
stow upon my last moments, I will pledge to 
assist at the hour of his death. I will be a ram- 
part for him, which will protect him against 
the snares of the devil. Fortified by my 
presence, he will escape the ambush of his soul’s 
enemies and heaven will be opened to him.” 
Truly a wonderful promise of the Patriarch St. 
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Benedict and guaranteed to so noble a spouse of 
the Savior’s humanity as St. Gertrude. It may 
be read in full in St. Gertrude’s “Legatus Di- 
vinae Pietatis” (Book VI, Chapter II). 

May we use St. Benedict’s Medal-Cross with 
great confidence, so that the kindness of the 
Patriarch St. Benedict will aid us, and may he 
in his condescension deign to give us that true 
confidence in the sign of the Cross, for salva- 
tion and sanctification come by way of the 
Cross. Let us use St. Benedict’s Medal-Cross 
and make it known to others. A layman, named 
Léon Dupont, called the Holy Man of Tours 
(France), through his devotion and wealth con- 
tributed greatly toward the spreading of the 
Benedictine Medal-Cross, He died in the odor 
of sanctity in 1876. His example was followed 
by others, especially the Benedictine Abbeys, 
such as St. Benedict’s Abbey at Maredsous in 
Belgium, which distributed no less than 300,000 
to 400,000 Medal-Crosses each year before the 
World War. Dom Paul Moll (1824-1896), a 
Flemish Benedictine of the Abbey of Termonde, 
also in Belgium, whose family name was Fran- 
cis Luyckx, was a wonder-worker with the 
Medal-Cross of St. Benedict. He himself dis- 
tributed over a m lion Medal-Crosses from 
1846 till his saintly ueath in the year 1896. He 
was entrusted with the restoration of the an- 
cient Abbey of Afflighem in March, 1869, and 
was the founder of the present Abbey of Steen- 
brugge (1874). In the beginning of his resi- 
dence at Steenbrugge, Dom Paul said to his 
friends: “St. Benedict is not known well 
enough.” He attributed the wonders which he 
worked to the intervention of his holy Father 
Benedict, the great Patriarch of the western 
monks. He would say: “As for me, I am only 
the doorkeeper of St. Benedict.” And again, 
“They say that St. Benedict is minister in 
heaven. We must often speak to him.” To 
show the great power of the Medal-Cross of 
St. Benedict, Dom Paul maintained that “one 
Medal-Cross is sufficient to put out a conflagra- 
tion.” These sayings of his are taken from his 
Life (page 260), English edition of 1910. 

“There is, indeed, no Medal which possesses 
such wonderful power, and none so highly 
esteemed by the Holy Church as the Medal of 
St. Benedict. Whosoever wears this Medal with 
devotion, trusting in the life-giving power of 
the Holy Cross and in the merits of the Holy 
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Father St. Benedict, may expect the powerful 
protection of this great Patriarch in his spir- 
itual and temporal needs.” (From the late and 
saintly Father Luke Etlin, 0. S. B. (d. 1927) of 
Conception Abbey, Missouri, in his Book “Fa- 
ther Paul of Moll” (page 357). 

Anent the powers and the effects of the 
Medal-Cross it must be stated that no one 
ascribes any unknown or hidden power to it. 
Such power the superstitious usually ascribe to 
their charms, amulets, ligatures, etc. We know 
wherein its power lies; we know that the fa- 
vors and graces, protection and immunity from 
dangers are not due to the gold, silver, bronze, 
pewter, or aluminum of the Medal-Cross, nor 
its representation in stained glass, sculpture, 
paintings, enamels, miniatures, embroideries, 
and even ivories—of which no small part exists. 
We know that it is our faith in the merits of 
Jesus Christ, crucified on His Cross, and the 
efficacious prayers which St. Benedict’s Medal- 
Cross carnes, and the three-fold and solemn 
blessing which the Church bestows upon this 
Medal-Cross and upon those who wear it and 
use it piously that make it all powerful. The 
devotion, the wearing, and the use of St. Bene- 
dict’s Medal-Cross has always excluded every 
power or influence which is not from above. It 
is in this sense, and with the approbation of the 
Holy See (1741-1742) that through the pious 
use of the Medal-Cross of St. Benedict many 
wonderful cures and constant protection from 
harm and danger have been obtained, for it has 
always been known and piously used “‘to ward 
off all dangers of body and soul coming from 
the evil spirit.” St. Peter tells us in the first 
of his Epistles that we are exposed to the 
wicked assaults of the devil through day and 
night :—“Our adversary, the devil, as a roaring 
lion, goeth about seeking whom he may de- 
vour.” (5:8) In the Life of St. Benedict by 
St. Gregory the Great (d. 604) it is shown how 
the devil tried to do harm to his soul and body 
and also to his community. Dom Paul Moll 
frustrated the evil doings of the spirit of dark- 
ness mostly through the use of St. Benedict’s 
Medal-Cross, which has always proved a most 
powerful protection against the delusions and 
snares of the old enemy, the demon. In pagan 
lands the missionaries use the Medal-Cross 
with great effect, so much so that the late Dom 
Fournier (d. 1932) wrote that it received the 
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remarkable appellation of “the devil-chasing 


medal.” (La Médaille Chasse-Diable). 

A leaflet published by the Benedictine monks 
of St. George Abbey, Germany, in 1664, enu- 
merated the following powerful means of the 
Medal-Cross of St. Benedict: Used devoutly 
after it has been blessed, it keeps away the 
magicians with their spells, also the evil-mind- 
ed and wicked persons. It destroys witchcraft 
and all other diabolical influences; it imparts 
protection to persons tempted, deluded, or tor- 
mented by evil spirits. It destroys the effects 
of poison, affords protection against storms and 
lightning, serves as an armor in temptation 
against holy purity, obtains the conversion of 
sinners, especially when they are in danger of 
death. The Medai-Cross is also often used with 
beneficial effect for the protection of cattle and 
other animals, even when they are infected with 
plague or other maladies. Medal-Crosses are 
tied on strings around the animals’ necks; if 
they are sick, the Medal-Crosses are dipped in 
the water which is given them to drink. The 
Medal-Cross is frequently put into foundations 
of buildings, in walls, hung over doors, fastened 
on stables and barns in order to call down God’s 
protection and blessing through the merits of 
the true Cross of His Divine Son, Jesus Cruci- 
fied. The Medal-Cross is also placed in fields 
when they are invaded by harmful insects. 
When hung or fastened anywhere, like the 
wearing and using of the Medal-Cross, it is 
then considered a silent prayer to the true 
Cross and to the intercession of St. Benedict. 

For obtaining any extraordinary favors, it is 
highly recommended to perform some special 
devotions in honor of St. Benedict, such as a 
novena of nine Tuesdays, the day which in the 
Benedictine Order is consecrated to St. Bene- 
dict (commemorating his holy death which hap- 
pened on a Tuesday, March the 21st, 549—or 
perhaps even later). As the devotion to the 
Medal-Cross of St. Benedict honors also the 
true Cross with its merits and the intercession 
of St. Benedict, the Way of the Cross is highly 
recommended as a Novena of nine Tuesdays. 

All those who devoutly wear and use the 
Medal-Cross of St. Benedict and pray for the 
propagation of his holy Order share in all the 
good works, Masses, Communions, recitations 
of the Divine Office, prayers, and fasts of the 
(Continued on page 223) 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—Bro. Leopold, C. S. C., who recently passed his 
ninety-seventh birthday, was one of the first composi- 
tors on the Ave Maria, the excellent weekly magazine 
published by the Fathers of the Holy Cross at Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 

—In the reference to the destructive hurricane that 
swept over Corpus Christi sometime ago, devastating 
the southern part of his diocese, Most Rev. E. B. 
Ledvina writes that it was the worst storm to visit that 
territory in the twelve years that he has been Bishop. 
The hard labor that he had expended there, building up 
the diocese, has now been undone. The good Bishop 
will be grateful for every donation that is sent him. 

—tThe diocese of Little Rock mourns the loss by death 
of the zealous and energetic Rt. Rev. Mgr. John P. 
Fisher, Lit. D., editor of The Guardian, the official 
paper of the diocese. The deceased, who was popular 
with all classes, was, moreover, pastor of the Church of 
Christ the King at Little Rock. Besides filling a number 
of other offices, Mgr. Fisher was likewise secretary to 
Bishop Morris. Born on June 28, 1892, the deceased 
was still in the prime of life. 


—Four sons who are priests of the Congregation of 
the Holy Ghost is the distinction held by Police In- 
spector John J. Duffy of Mayfair near Philadelphia. 

—Truth is said to be stranger than fiction. In the 
list of its marriage announcements one of our esteemed 
exchanges, which follows the customary practice of 
placing the names of the contracting parties first, heads 
one of its notices thus: Rittner-Thunder. The bride 
was Miss Joan Thunder. This seems to be a case of 
giving the groom thunder publicly in the sanctuary. 

—The Rev. John B. Wand, who is stationed at Con- 
don, Oregon, is one of seven brothers who are priests. 
Benedictine 

—In recent years we have read of several instances 
were husband and wife, feeling called to cloistral life, 
have separated voluntarily, with the consent of eccle- 
siastical authority, to enter religion. The latest in- 
stance that comes to our notice is a case reported from 
Brussels. Pieter van der Meer de Walcheren has en- 
tered the Benedictine Abbey of Oosterhout, while his 
wife at the same time joined a community of Bene- 
dictine nuns at Dreibergen in Holland. Their son, Fa- 
ther Peter van der Meer de Walcheren, became a priest 
of the Solesmes Benedictine Congregation. Moreover, 
this pious couple have a.daughter who is a Benedictine 
nun in France. 

—We are happy to hear that Abbot Francis Sadlier 
of St. Leo Abbey in Florida is recovering from a 
serious injury that he received at the beginning of 
September when the automobile in which he was riding 
turned over. 

—The Very Rev. Rembert Bularzik, O. S. B., was 
named Prior of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minne- 
Sota, after the community retreat during the past sum- 
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mer. In his youth the new Prior worked as a printer, 
first, in his native city of Chicago, then also successive- 
ly on several papers in North Dakota. Later on he 
took up a homestead in North Dakota. He functioned 
too as pedagog on the prairies. In 1909, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he turned his back upon the plow and 
the fields and the proverbial “hickory stick,” (cut in 
all probability from the willow or the cottonwood tree), 
and wended his way to St. John’s Abbey to prepare 
himself for sowing the divine seed. On December 29, 
1917, he reached the goal of his efforts when the con- 
secrated hands of the ordaining bishop were laid upon 
him, making him a priest of the Most High. During 
the past sixteen years Prior Rembert has been pro- 
fessor at St. John’s University. At present he is editor 
of Orate Fratres, the excellent liturgical monthly 
published at St. John’s. In 1930 he translated from the 
German Dom Otto Haering’s Living with the Church, 
one of the numerous liturgical publications that have 
come from the Liturgical Press at Collegeville. 

—tThe pro-Cathedral of the Holy Angels at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, built in 1883, once the seat of Bishop Mar- 
tin Marty, O. S. B., was totally destroyed by fire on 
September 16 after it had been struck by lightning. 

—The Little Flower Monastery Messenger, a neat 

and attractive magazine, issued monthly by the Bene- 
dictine Missionary Fathers of St. Odile at Newton, 
N. J., now appears under the name of Paz (Peace). 
Another Benedictine publication, the excellent little 
monthly published by the Caldey Benedictines of Prink- 
nash Priory, Gloucester, England, bears the same name. 
This latter publication is now in its twenty-fourth 
year. 
—The Rt. Rev. Thomas Erconwald Egan, O. S. B., 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s Abbey. Ramsgate, Kent, 
England, celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination 
on September 22nd. Born Sept. 24, 1856, the venerable 
jubilarian was professed as a Benedictine on Oct. 12, 
1874. The priesthood was conferred upon him on 
Sept. 2, 1883. The monastic family celebrated the 
happy event on the day of the anniversary, while a 
public celebration was held on October 5th. 

—At Newton, N. J., on Oct. 4th the Very Rev. Prior 
Michael Heinlein, O. S. B., and the Rev. Benno Heckel, 
O. S. B., celebrated the silver jubilee of their religious 
profession. Both jubilarians had been missionaries 
in German East Africa before the World War. For 
two years both were interned in a British concentration 
camp at Cairo, Egypt. Having come to the United 
States in 1921 to solicit alms for the impoverished 
missions and also to establish an American branch of 
the Congregation of St. Odile, Prior Michael acquired a 
500-acre tract of land near Newton, where a monastery 
has been erected. This institution has been established 
to train up priests for the Benedictine foreign mis- 
sions. Father Benno is rector of the preparatory 
seminary attached to the Newton priory. 

—Benedictine missionary activity is growing con- 
stantly. We read that, besides the foundation being 
made in Japan by the Beuron Benedictines and the 
establishment of Swiss Benedictines from Engelberg in 
the Cameroon (West Africa), Portuguese monks have 
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opened a mission in Portuguese West Africa and Hun- 
garian Benedictines are contemplating a foundation 
in Finland. It is also reported that some of the Bene- 
dictines who were in charge of the Catholic University 
of Peiping are now planning the establishment of a 
Benedictine monastery with novitiate in the Vicariate 
of Kaifeng, China. In 1926, when Bishop Tacconi of 
Kaifeng was in the United States, he pleaded at various 
abbeys that monks might be sent to his Vicariate to 
establish a community there. We trust that he may 
now see his wishes fulfilled. 

—September 24th was a day of rejoicing at St. Pro- 
copius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, for on that day was cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of Abbot Valentine Kohlbeck’s 
religious profession. Abbot Kohlbeck was born in Bo- 
hemia, Feb. 17, 1864. In 1877 the future abbot came 
to St. Vincent’s Archabbey, where he made his prepara- 
tory studies for the priestly state. There he was also 
clothed with the Benedictine habit, making his religious 
profession July 28, 1883. On Nov. 6, 1887, Archbishop 
Feehan of Chicago ordained him to the priesthood. The 
jubilarian served as pastor of various Bohemian 
parishes in Chicago and during the smallpox epidemic 
of 1894 he was appointed commissioner of health in the 
Pilsen district of the same city. In 1898 he became 
editor-in-chief of the Bohemian Benedictine Press, 
which publishes a daily, the Narod, and a semi-weekly, 
the Katolik, besides other newspapers and magazines. 
Then, on March 25, 1919, came his election as Abbot- 
Coadjutor with right of succession. Chief among the 
distinguished prelates at the jubilee celebration was 
His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein, who invested 
the jubilarian with the Cappa Magna, a privilege that 
was conferred upon him by the Holy See in considera- 
tion of the distinguished service he has rendered during 
the last half century of social, editorial, and religious 
work among the Bohemians of the United States. 

—On July 11th the Rev. Bernard Strassmaier, 0.S.B., 
a monk of Conception Abbey and superior of the mis- 
sion at Fort Yates, N. D., celebrated in the midst of 
his confreres at the monastery the golden jubilee of his 
religious profession. Father Bernard was born Nov. 
15, 1861, and the priesthood was conferred upon him 
June 13, 1886. Going to the Sioux Indian missions 
some forty-five years ago when Bishop Martin Marty, 
O. S. B., was Vicar Apostolic of Dakota Territory, 
the jubilarian has spent practically all the years of his 
priesthood among the red men of the North. 


a pioneer of the Benedictine Convent of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Ferdinand, Indiana, Sister M. 
Xavier Schroeder, O. S. B., passed to her reward on 
Oct. 6th in the ninetieth year of her age and the sixty- 
seventh of her religious profession. The deceased was 
born in Oldenburg, Germany, April 7, 1844. In 1865 
she came to Cincinnati. The following year she en- 
tered the Benedictine Convent of St. Walburga at Cov- 
ington, Ky., and on Aug. 10, 1867, took the vows of 
religion. A few days later that same month Sister 
Xavier was one of a group to leave the mother house at 
Covington for the purpose of planting a colony at 
Ferdinand, Indiana. Having spent ten years as teach- 
er in the parochial school at Ferdinand and a year at 
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Rockport, came the summons to the wilds of Arkansas, 
whither Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock invited the 
little flock at Ferdinand to send a few Sisters to 
establish a community in his diocese. Shoal Creek, 
Arkansas, was their destination. Returning some years 
later to Ferdinand, Sister Xavier spent many years 
as teacher in the parochial schools that were under the 
care of the Ferdinand convent. Since 1909, however, 
the venerable religious resided at the mother house. 
ee A 

—Dom Ambrose M. Amelli, O. S. B., Abbot Titular 
of St. Mary’s of Florence, died in the Archabbey of 
Monte Cassino on Aug. 24 at the age of eighty-five. 
Before his death the Holy Father sent his special bless- 
ing to the dying prelate. Abbot Amelli was born at 
Milan on March 18, 1848, and on Sept. 20, 1870, he was 
ordained a secular priest. It was not until seventeen 
years later that he became a Benedictine, making his 
religious profession on Mar. 7, 1887. The deceased 
founded the “Musica Sacra,” the Italian Society of St. 
Cecilia, in an effort to raise the low standards of church 
music then prevalent in Italy. On April 9, 1908, he 
became Abbot Titular of St. Mary’s of Florence. Abbot 
Amelli served on the Pontifical Biblical Commission, of 
which he was vice president. R. I. P. 

—Abbot Ambrose Reger, O. S. B., of Cullman, Ala- 
bama, whose election we chronicled several months ago, 
was solemnly blessed and inducted into office on Oct. 
11. Bishop Toolen of Mobile celebrated the Pontifical 
High Mass on the occasion and Auxiliary Bishop Albers 
of Cincinnati preached an eloquent and impressive 
sermon. Abbot Alcuin Deutsch of St. John’s Abbey in 
Minnesota, President of the American-Cassinese Con- 
gregation, and Abbot-Ordinary Vincent Taylor of 
Mary-Help Abbey in North Carolina assisted the Ab- 
bot-elect during the impressive ceremonies. 

—The Rev. Marcellus (John) Rettger, O. S. B., of 
St. Vincent Archabbey died of heart trouble on Friday, 
September 15th. For years Fr. Marcellus was active 
in many of the parishes connected with the Archabbey. 
He had been a priest for forty-one years at the time of 
his death. 

—St. Vincent Archabbey of Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
has assumed the direction of the Barry Robinson 
Memorial School for orphan boys. The Rev. Sylvester 
Healy, O. S. B., formerly of Detroit, Michigan, will be 
in charge. This is the second institution in the Diocese 
of Richmond under the administration of the Latrobe 
Benedictines. The other is the St. Emma Industrial 
and Agricultural Institute at Rock Castle, Virginia, for 
Negro boys. 

—The Rev. Leonard Schlimm, 0. S. B., has returned 
to his post as pastor of St. Paul Church in Chicago, 
which office he held previous to assuming the duties of 
administrator of Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colo- 
rado. The Rey. Leonard Schwinn, O. S. B., of Atchison 
Kansas, is the present administrator of the Colorado 
Abbey. 

—Sometime ago the Benedictines of Downside Abbey, 
near Bath, England, purchased the Paddock estate, 
near Worth, in Sussex. Eighteen monks came from 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Rev. Henry Courtney, 0. S. B., Editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. : 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. ; 

No name need be signed to the question. 3 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. . 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. . 

All questions will be answered to the order received. 

Send questions to THE GraIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 


Note: Would advise the questioner from Louisville, 
Kentucky, to talk the matter over with your wife and 
son and then take it directly to your own pastor. The 
case is one, which, from the circumstances quoted, can 
be solved very satisfactorily for all concerned, but its 
solution really belongs to your pastor and not that of 
the young lady in question. 





What is meant by the expression an “Ad Limina 
Visit”? 

Bishops are obliged once every five years to visit 
the tombs of Saints Peter and Paul, have audience with 
the Holy Father, and -_—~ a written report of con- 
dition of the diocese. The visits rotate over five years 
beginning January 1, 1911: first year—the bishops of 
Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily and Malta; second year, 
—the bishops of Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, England, Scotland, Ireland; third year—bishops 
from the other countries of Europe; fourth year—the 
bishops of the American Continents; fifth year—the 
bishops of Africa, Asia, and Australia. 


How many of the civil holidays of our country are 
also Holy Days in the Church? 

New Year’s Day, the feast of the Circumcision of 
Our Lord, and Christmas, the feast of the Nativity of 
Our Lord, are the only two. 


What is meant by the sin against the Holy Ghost and 
why cannot God forgive this sin? 

The sin against the Holy Ghost is really final im- 
penitence al the very nature of it shows why it could 
not be forgiven. However, Holy Mother Church lists 
six sins against the Holy Ghost all of which, but the 
last, can be forgiven: Presumption, Despair, Impugn- 
ing the known truth, Envy of the spiritual goods of 
another, Obstinacy in sin, and Final Impenitence. 


Can you give me some information cencerning a 
Prothonotary Apostolic? 

Prothonotaries Apostolic are members of the chief 
order of Prelates in the Roman Curia. They are divided 
into four classes: (1) those who sign papal bulls, aid 
in the work of consistories, and in the process of 
canonizations and examination of candidates; (2) 
canons of Saint Peter, the Lateran, Samt Mary Major, 
and the following cathedral chapters outside Rome: 
Concordia, Florence, Goritz, Padua, Treviso, Udine, 
Venice, Cogliari, Malta, and Strigonia; (3) those who 
are entitled to the same external insignia as class No. 
1; (4) Titular or Honorary Prothonotaries Apostolic 
who receive the dignity as a special privilege. 

Can a priest baptize more than one at a time? 

Yes, indeed, and such procedure is by no means un- 
common. In the case of plural baptisms many of the 
prayers are said in common, some individually, and 
each ceremony and rite is performed on the individual. 


Where can I get in touch with the Franciscan Lay 
Retreats in the Eastern States? 

Regarding Lay Retreats for men, write to: The 
Friary, 49 Rawson Road, Brookline, Mass.; and for 
ladies: Saint Joseph’s Retreat House, Squirrelwood 
Road, West Patterson, N. J. 


What is meant in the Church by a censure? 


By a censure is meant a spiritual penalty imposed by 
the Church for the correction and amendment of the 
offenders. This is the case with those who have com- 
mitted a crime and are contumacious, and are deprived 
of the use of certain spiritual advantages. Censures 
are divided according to their nature my the extent of 
punishment they inflict. 


Is there a difference between the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost and the gifts of the Holy Ghost? 


Yes. Spiritual writers agree that the fruits of the 
Holy Ghost are: charity, joy, | smang patience, lon- 
ganimity, goodness, benignity, mildness, fidelity, modes- 
ty, continence, and chastity. The gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are seven, namely: wisdom, understanding, 
ae fortitude, knowledge, piety, and fear of the 

rd. 


Can a priest give absolution to a dying person who is 
unable to make a confession? 

Yes. But in this case the priest bestows what is 
known as “conditional absolution”; which means that 
the absolution becomes effective, provided the dying 
person, unable to make the confession, is really proper- 
ly disposed to have his sins forgiven. 


P How many sacraments is it possible to receive in one 
lay! 

Your question will be well answered by an incident 
which occurred some years ago in one of our own 
western cities. A young man, a convert, was baptized, 
went to confession, received Holy Communion and Con- 
firmation in the morning; was married after dinner 
and that evening was seriously injured in a train wreck 
and was anointed in extreme Unction. So he received 
six of the seven sacraments in one day. (Note: It is 
anne know that the young man survived and 
may still alive, for all your editor knows.) 


What is meant by the expression “the Bible in the 
vernacular” ? 

“In the vernacular’ is a very common expression 
which simply means “in the langu of the place.” 
For example, in our country “the Bible in the vernacu- 
lar” means the Bible in the English language. 


Can a person become drunk accidentally and is acci- 
dental drunkenness a sin? 


A person might very easily become accidentally in- 
toxicated and such accidental drunkenness would not 
be a sin. Of course, it behooves a person unacquainted 
with his own capacity or the strength of the drink to 
be cautious in this matter so that accidental drunken- 
ness may not ensue. 


Why do we see Christ so often pictured with a lamb 
in His arms and surrounded by a number of sheep? 


This beautiful picturing of Christ is based on the fol- 
lowing passages of the New Testament: Matthew, 
Chapter 18; Luke, Chapter 15, and John, Chapter 10. 
In the time of our Lord, Palestine was peopled with 
many who raised and cared for sheep. Hence, examples 
drawn from the life of ye carried a special ap- 
peal to the common folk and such examples are indeed 
numerous in the preaching of the Divine Savior. 
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and freight via Fort Totten, N. D 

Rev. Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to St. Ann’s 
Mission, Belcourt, N. D. Express and freight via 
Rolla, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
O. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, O. S. B. Mail to 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Stephan, S. D. Ex- 
press and freight via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to St. Paul’s 
Mission, Marty, S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, 
S. D. 





REMEMBERING THE POOR SOULS 


Works of charity are dear to our Lord’s Heart, espe- 
cially assisting the poor and aiding the poor souls in 
purgatory. Many souls have become saints in the past 
merely by constantly helping the poverty-stricken. 
Every thought of these souls was for the poor; they 
made it their life work, their hobby, their pleasvre. 
Can we do the same? Is not being a saint a great goal 
to work for? It is. It should be the one and only goal 
for every Christian. At the last moment of our lives, 
when we know we are to face our Judge, and we can 
take along none of the worldly things we own, we will 
be glad for every little act of charity we performed, 
for “Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” These acts 
will be the only wealth we can take with us; good 
works are the coin with which we purchase our en- 
trance to heaven. 

Can we work constantly for the poor like these 
saints? We can, and in our own homes. Some of us 
may be able to go out and help in settlement houses, 
nurseries and other Catholic charities; others again 
are held at home by their duties. But we can help the 
missions in many ways right in our homes, and there 
are no more worthy poor in the world than in these 
missions. We can save clothing, stamps, tinfoil, send 
money whenever possible, and we can pray for the 
success of the missions. 

How can we help the poor souls? By doing these 
charities in their honor and their name; works of 
charity offered for the soul of some relative, has great 
power to release him from suffering, even cutting down 
the length of his imprisonment. Stipends can likewise 
be sent to the missionaries for Masses to be said for the 
deceased. On the first and second of November the 
Indian children will be making many. visits to their 
chapel, gaining plenary indulgences for the poor souls 
by each visit. They will gladly pray for the relatives 
of their benefactors. Send in their names and a small 
donation, or a few cents for vigil lights. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 
The poverty of the Indians here is appalling. Find- 
ing that they cannot properly feed and care for their 
children, they bring them to the Mission, and beg the 
missionary to take them in. Then, the Sisters go to 


visit the sick daily, bringing food, clothing, and medi- 
cine. The hot winds and the grasshoppers destroyed 
the gardens which the Indians planted, and the result 
is, nothing to eat. The Government allowed them five 
pounds of flour every two weeks (to a family), but 
there was nothing else to go with it—no lard, no baking 
powder, no sugar. Once four ounces of bacon per per- 
son was issued, but that was all. Were the people out 
in the States to actually see these cases of heart-rend- 
ing poverty, they would hasten to give everything they 
possibly could, for most people are kind-hearted when 
really aroused. Drives are being made for all sorts of 
things, and people give readily; but no one ever thinks 
to start a big drive for funds to help the American 
Indian. He is forgotten and left to die of under- 
nourishment and disease. Yet he has a soul just as we 
have, and a right to a good, useful life. The mission- 
aries are the only ones who have him constantly in 
mind. Let us help him in his great-hearted work! 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 

Those sewing machines—seems like we will never be 
able to get the six Father needs! The fund grows but 
slowly; there is almost enough for another machine 
and freight, but until some kind benefactors send in 
more money, Father and his poor kiddies must wait. 
Meanwhile, clothes are wearing out, and the Sisters 
and girls are toiling along with only three machines 
for 160 children, doing a great deal of the work 
by hand. This, everyone must admit, is extremely 
tedious and slow. Then, too, the Indian women 
come and ask to use the machines to make their own 
dresses, since they have no machines of their own. And 
the sewing circle; it makes quilts and works in the 
meeting hall every Wednesday. They use one of the 
machines every week for their work. Send donations, 
25¢, 50¢, $1.00, or any amount, to Clare Hampton, 5436 
Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. ANN’S MISSION, BELCOURT 


This Mission comprises the whole of the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation, a little rectangle of land, 
six miles wide and twelve miles long, located about 
eight or ten miles south of the Canadian border. When 
Father Hildebrand and Brother Vital first arrived 
there on the afternoon of June 30, they found the house 
in a very dilapidated condition; the front porch was 
decayed and falling apart, and even the foundation of 
the house was rotting away. Brother Vital, who does 
carpenter work, spent the first few days cutting down 
weeds and patching up some broken-downh doors. On 
July 10, work was begun, renovating the old house. All 
the rotted places had to be removed and new lumber 
nailed on; then the painting, and fixing over the in- 
side. Then the house was raised up, too, a basement 
dug, and a new foundation laid. A heating system 
was installed and a well dug. Many Indians living on 

(Continued on page 223) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The pleasant sum- 
mer days are gone beyond recall and very soon winter 
will be upon us. When summer was here, and we en- 
joyed boating, and swimming, and picnics in the park 
or pleasant drives into the country, perhaps we wished 
that summer would remain always. There is a story 
told of a boy who upon returning from a sleigh ride, 
which had given him a great amount of pleasure, ex- 
claimed to his father: “I wish it were always winter!” 

The father smiled and said: 
that?” 

“T surely do,” replied the boy. 

The winter passed away and the spring came. The 
boy stood with his father beside a bed of beautiful 
violets. Lilacs were blooming and the fragrance of 
roses filled the air. 


“Do you really mean 


“Father, don’t you wish it were always spring? It 


is the most beautiful of all the seasons,” exclaimed the 
youth. 

The father smiled. “These beautiful flowers are the 
gifts of spring, but they will soon fade away.” 

Spring passed and summer came. The lad went with 
his parents to the country where he spent a most de- 
lightful week wading in the pebbly brook, running in 
the meadows, fishing in the lake, and in doing a hun- 
dred things dear to the heart of a boy. When the time 
came to return home the boy sighed: “Oh, I wish it 
were always summer!” 

Summer ended and autumn came. Autumn with its 
purpling grapes and rosy apples, autumn with the glory 
of the golden rod and aster; autumn with its yellow 
pumpkins and ripening cornfields. 

The boy and his companions had just returned from 
a trip into the woods where they had gathered walnuts 
and hazel nuts enough to last the winter through. 

“Won’t we have a jolly lot of candy and cakes and 
nut bread now!” he shouted as he held open to view a 
bushel sack of choice nuts. “Isn’t autumn a jolly time! 
I wish it were always autumn!” 

The father smiled and said: “I have heard you 
make that remark on four different occasions the past 
year. You remember last winter, the day you went 
coasting on the long hill with your new sled, you wished 
it were always winter. Last spring when the flowers 
were blooming and the birds singing, you admired the 
lilacs and roses and violets and said you thought spring 
was perfect and that you wished that it were always 
spring. In the summer when we spent the week 
on the farm and you had such a_ good time, 
you said you wished that it were always summer, 


and now you wish that the whole year were 
autumn. And I suppose that when winter arrives and 
you get out on the ice or coast down the hills, you'll 
wish that the whole year could be ice and snow. How 
about it?” 

The boy grinned sheepishly. “Well, I guess each 
season is good and maybe, if one was continuous, I 
would get tired of it.” 

“That is true, my boy. Each season is rich in bless- 
ings, and God who sends them to us knows far better 
than we what is good for us. Had your wish of last 
winter been granted, we should have had no spring, no 
summer, no autumn. You would have had the earth 
always covered with snow so that you might have had 
sleigh rides, gone skating, and made snow men. Just 
think how many pleasures you would have lost. It is 
well for us that we cannot have all the things we wish, 
but that God sends us what seems good to Him.” 


Not only on Thanksgiving Day but on every day of 
the year we should thank God for the blessings He 
sends us and ask Him for the blessings and graces we 
need. 

“Ask and you shall receive; seek, and you shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 


A PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


He was just a little outcast,—a youthful tramp—no 
home, no friends, no one to love, no place to go. But 
he wasn’t bad,—not yet. He still loved the songs of 
the birds, the babbling of the brook, and flowers. How 
he loved flowers! His mother used to have flowers. 
But that was a long time ago, so long he scarce could 
remember, a tear welled up in his eye, and a lump 
persisted in sticking in his throat. 

He stood by the fence surrounding a beautiful and 
well-kept yard. Yellow dahlias, purple asters and 
bright zinnias held up their heads proudly. Gorgeous 
lilies nodded at him. He forgot he was hungry and 
dirty and ragged. 

“Hey, you! Get away from here! 
tramps ’round our place!” 

The speaker, a well-dressed boy of eleven, came run- 
ning down the walk to the gate. 

The little tramp awoke from his reverie. He had 
forgotten that he was a tramp, and that he was hungry, 
and dirty—had forgotten everything but the beautiful 
blossoms. The blood rushed to his face, and defiance 
flashed in his eyes. He drew himself to full height 
and with clenched fists was about to challenge the other 
to come over the fence, when a little girl sprang out of 
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the grape arbor on the lawn and looked from one boy 
to the other. She was very beautiful with dark brown 
eyes, and golden curls. 


“Herbert, how can you be so mean? He can look at 
our flowers all he wants to.” 

“Well, Helen, I don’t like to have beggars hanging 
around here. I don’t ’sociate with ’em, myself!” and 
he strode away shying a stone at a dog in the street. 

“Herbert, that is a foolish notion. If our flowers do 
anybody any good, we ought to be glad.” 

Then addressing the boy she said, “Little boy, I'll 
pick you a pretty bouquet if you’ll wait a moment.” 

“Helen, you’re the funniest girl I ever saw,” Herbert 
called back to her. 

Some twelve years later Helen and her husband were 
walking among the flowers in this selfsame garden. 
Pausing a moment near a bed of lovely asters, their at- 
tention was diverted to a stranger, clad in clean over- 
alls, standing by the fence admiring the garden. He 
had a frank, pleasant face, and there was something 
in his manner that attracted Helen and her husband. 


“Edward, I believe he loves flowers. I'll pick him a 
bouquet. It does me good to make people happy.” 


Approaching the fence she asked pleasantly, “Do you 
like flowers, sir? I'll be glad to gather some for you.” 

The young workman looked a moment into the sweet 
womanly face. “Twelve years ago this month,” he said, 
“I stood here leaning on this fence, a dirty, ragged, lit- 
tle tramp with no home, no friends, no one to care for 
me. You asked me the same question and the beautiful 
flowers you placed in my hands made a new boy out of 
me, and more than that, they made a man of me, too. 


“The memory of your sweet face has been a light 
all along the dark hours of my life, and to-day that 
dirty beggar boy can stand here and say to you that 
because of your friendly smile and kindly deed, he is an 
honest man! I want to say ‘God bless you’!” 

Tears trembled on her lashes as she turned to her 
husband, “God put it into my heart to do that little 
deed of kindness, and see how great is the reward He 
has given me.” 

The setting sun poured a flood of rich purple light 
over the group that stood there,—the workman in blue 
overalls, the lady with the golden hair, and the happy 
looking gentleman beside her. It was a picture worthy 
of a painter, and the angels in heaven smiled. 


GAMES FOR YOUR THANKSGIVING PARTY 
BARNYARD GOBBLE 


Divide players into groups. Each group must have 
a leader. Leaders give name of some barnyard animal 
to each player in his group. Before game starts pea- 
nuts are hidden about the room. At a signal players 
begin hunting peanuts; when one finds a nut he 
must stand still and make a sound like the animal for 
which he is named. If a mule, bray; if a horse, neigh, 
etc. No one but the leader may pick up the peanuts, 
and the side finding the greatest number wins. 
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PoP THE BaG 
Divide your players into two lines. Give each a 
small paper bag. At a given signal the leaders fill the 
bag with air and pop it on the free hand. The second 
player must wait till the first has popped the bag. The 
line that finishes first wins. This game causes much 
merriment. 





MUSICAL RACE 
Players form in a circle. The piano is playing but 
it stops suddenly; then each must rush to his seat, one 
chair having been removed. The player failing to get 
a seat is out. This continues until only two players 
remain. 





BOBBING FOR APPLES 
Fill a dish pan partly full of water. Place therein 
a half dozen apples. Players try to get an apple with 
the mouth. Hands behind back. 





APPLE SUSPENDED 
Take an apple with a stem and suspend it from the 
ceiling. Two players try to catch apple in mouth. 


“DONT’S” FOR GIRLS 


Don’t say “say!” 
And don’t say “see!” 
And don’t say “listen!” 
And don’t say “Gee!” 
Don’t powder your nose 
In the public gaze, 
Don’t polish your nails 
In the public ways. 
And don’t display 
Such a length of limb, 
Don’t dress on the street 
As if going to swim. 
Don’t talk so much 
About “him” and “his,” 
Don’t say so often 
“Te oo & ie” 
And don’t say “dearie” 
And don’t chew gum— 
And then I'll say 
The millenium’s come! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


Rosie: “Grandpa, why doesn’t hair grow on your 
head?” 


Grandpa: “For the same reason, I suppose, that 
grass doesn’t grow on a busy street.” 

Rosie: “It can’t come up through the concrete, 
Grandpa.” 


Teacher: “Now tell me, Tommy, what your father’s 
occupation is.” 

Tommy: “He is a worm imitator.” 

Teacher: “What do you mean by that?” 

Tommy: “Oh, he bores holes in furniture for an 
antique dealer.” 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Faithful Departed 


November being the month of the Poor Souls, it 
behooves us to turn our minds to those who have left 
us—not to grieve uselessly, but to help, in every manner 
possible, by prayer, by Masses, by alms and charitable 
deeds to others. Few of us there are who have not lost 
some one near and dear, and as time passes, most of 
us have name after name to add to our list of those to 
be remembered. Most of us do pray for our beloved de- 
ceased at regular times—perhaps once a week at Mass, 
or whenever we have a Mass said for them; but if we 
realized how long and terrible that time of imprison- 
ment seems to those who suffer there, we would not 
wait, but would hasten to help, every day, every hour, 
those who were so dear to us on earth. When they 
were with us, we did everything possible to show our 
love, and when they were called away, we abandoned 
ourselves to wild grief, and thought we should never 
get over it; what must they think of us then, now that 
time has healed the wound of parting, if we pray for 
them only now and then, when they are so sorely in 
need of aid? 

A certain good woman once told a dream she had; 
she was in the habit of saying the prayer of St. 
Ignatius after Communion once every day for each de- 
parted relative and friend. Every time another died, 
she added that soul to her list, and on no day did she 
omit to say the prayer once for each soul. One night 
she dreamed she saw a row of coffins; in her own hand 
she held a bottle of wine and a glass. On approaching 
these caskets, she saw that each contained one of her 
dear departed, lying in the order in which she daily 
prayed for them. As she approached her father’s 
casket—he was first—she uncorked the bottle, filled the 
glass, and he sat up with a blissful smile, took the wine 
and drank it. Then, blessing her, he lay down again to 
sleep. Then the second coffin, containing her mother; 
and the next, a very dear, close friend; the fourth, a 
priest—her former pastor—and so on. Each sat up to 
drink with a grateful smile, then blessed her and lay 
down again. This dream consoled her so that she 
resolved never in her life to neglect this prayer, and 
to recommend it to all her friends. 


Your Aluminum Ware 


Look at those rows of bright pots and pans, pitchers 
and percolators on the counter! Aren’t they attractive? 
Here are some facts to know about your aluminum 


ware. Aluminum is everywhere in the ground under 
our feet; in fact, eight per cent of the earth’s crust is 
aluminum, but always in combination with something 
else. Aluminum is the basic metal of all clay. It is 
also found in all rock, and even the ruby and the sap- 
phire are forms of aluminum in combination with other 
elements. The problem is, to separate the pure alu- 
minum from these other ingredients. The clay which 
is used is called bauxite, and it contains alumina, 
which is a combination of aluminum and oxygen; by 
chemical means this is separated from the clay and 
dried. It is then in the form of a white powder; by ~ 
passing a strong electric current through the alumina, 
it is separated from its impurities, and as it requires 
a large amount of electricity to do this, the factories 
are usually located where water power is cheap. 

The aluminum is turned out in the form of ingots or 
“pigs” and from one ton of aluminum ore only one- 
fourth ton of “pig” or pure aluminum is obtained. At 
the utensil factory, the first step is to melt the bars. 
Some of the vessels are made by pouring the melted 
aluminum into moulds; the better kinds are made in 
this way, while the cheaper kinds are stamped from 
thin sheets of aluminum. In the moulding process the 
advantage is that the bottoms of the kettles can be 
made thicker than the sides, while those vessels cut out 
of sheet aluminum are of uniform thinness on all sides. 
In making coffee pots, the spouts and the body of the 
vessel are made separately; afterwards, both parts 
are heated, and aluminum wire is melted between them, 
thus fusing spout and pot together as a whole. 

The utensils are polished on the outside by grinding 
until all scratches have disappeared; next, buff wheels 
are revolved against them, and afterwards, softer 
wheels until the bright silvery polish we know, is ob- 
tained. The inside is given the “satin” or “scratch- 
brush” finish, done by pressing the interior against a 
revolving wire brush. 


Eucharistica--Daily Mass 


“At the door of death the Masses you have heard will 
be your greatest consolation.” Why? Because, as St. 
Lawrence Justinian says, “Lay all good works, such as 
prayer, fasting, vigils, almsgiving, mortifications, etc., 
on one side of a scale, and on the other place a single 
Mass. You will find there is no balancing whatever, 
for in Holy Mass He is sacrificed, Who contains in Him- 
self the incomparable treasure of merits, and Whose 
supplication is almighty!” 
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If our Lord showed in a visible manner the vast 
treasure and riches contained in one Mass, if all this 
wealth were spread out in the Church so that all might 
see it and take as much as he wanted, what a multitude 
would clamor to be admitted to that church! Yet it is 
there, poured out prodigally, day after day, and only a 
few come to take advantage of it. The old argument 
that going daily to Mass is “fanatical,” “overdoing 
things,” falls extremely flat when we realize the vast 
number of sins we have committed, venial and mortal, 
the good we have left undone, the things we have done 
wrong, the wrongs we have failed to right. If one 
Mass has the value of all those good works, as St. Law- 
rence says, then it has the power to wipe out many sins 
and wrongs. Ought we not to hasten, then, to add as 
many daily Masses as possible to the scale, so that on 
the last day, when our sins and wrongs are being 
weighed, the Holy Masses we have heard may bear 
down heavily and send the other side of the scale fly- 
ing up? 

“Every Mass will go with you to judgment and plead 
for pardon.” It is chronicled of an old man who never 
did anything particularly brilliant, but who appeared to 
a religious after his death, saying he was taken instant- 
ly to Heaven because he had gone daily to Mass. Can 
we ever hear too many Masses? Can we ever do Al- 
mighty God too much honor? No other devotion gives 
so much honor to God as One Hol¥ Mass! 


Fireless Cookers 


The fireless cooker idea is not a new one; for gene- 
rations back, Norwegian peasants have used a “hay 
box,” in which a whole meal, after having been started 
on the stove, was placed to continue cooking while the 
entirely family went out to work in the fields. When 
they returned at noon, the food was ready to eat. The 
Germans also had some such idea, when they started 
soup cooking on the stove, then took it off and covered 
it up with feather beds, and it continued cooking of 
itself. At last the hay box found its way to France, 
and at the Paris Exposition in 1867 it was exhibited 
as a new method in cooking. 

Clambakes are on the same principle; the clams are 
placed between hot stones and covered with seaweed. It 
is simply the conservation of heat through insulation. 
Insulation in a refrigerator shuts the heat out; in a 
fireless cooker it shuts the heat in. The articles on a 
stove are constantly losing heat from the surface of the 
cooking vessel, and from the steam which rises from 
the boiling foods, while the stove itself is wasting far 
more heat than it supplies to the cooking food. In the 
fireless cooker this waste is done away with, and from 
75% to 80% of the fuel is saved. 


The use of fireless cookers has increased greatly in 
the last few years, since they have been perfected to a 
high degree. The earlier cookers were nothing more 
than hay boxes, but to-day so many improvements have 
been made that the insulation is now almost perfect, 
and food may be placed raw in the modern fireless 
cooker and be thoroughly and deliciously cooked with no 
other heat than that supplied by its soapstone or metal 
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radiators. The insulation material may be mineral 
wool, cork, asbestos or excelsior, and is tightly packed 
between the double walls of the cooker so that no heat 
may escape. The best-made cookers are seamless, so 
that no steam may. escape and thus destroy the efficien- 
cy of the insulation. 


Health and Beauty 
“First be Clean, Without, Within.” 


Cleanliness is the first rule of beauty—beauty of body 
as well as of soul; beauty of soul enhances the beauty 
of the body, especially of the countenance, through 
which the soul shines. All the creams, powders, and 
perfumes money can buy cannot take the place of clean- 
liness—simple, inodorous daintiness; nothing can take 
the place of good, honest soap and water—perfume, 
cream and deodorant salesmen to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Neither can anything take the place of a 
clean soul—a soul untroubled and serene, a conscience 
unblemished and at peace with God—these assist the 
beauty of the face, since everything we do and every- 
thing we think, leaves its mark upon it. Likewise the 
body is helped, because a quiet conscience means good 
nerves. 

Keeping the body clean within assists beauty too, be- 
cause sluggish elimination brings on pimples, black- 
heads, and other blemishes. All beauty experts recom- 
mend keeping the pores clean, therefore, daily baths are 
good. Powder and make-up should be removed every 
night before going to bed; if a cream is needed, it 
should not be applied at once, but the pores be allowed 
to “breathe” awhile—all night if possible. Likewise 
the soul should be cleansed each night before going to 
bed, by an examination of conscience, and as perfect 
an act of contrition as possible. This is the beauty 
treatment from within, which composes the face into 
quiet, serene lines, bespeaking peace with God, and 
quiet contentment. 

Health and beauty are also greatly assisted by diet; 
most of us eat too much fancy food. Plain food and 
plenty of fruit and vegetables will do much to keep the 
body in good shape and also keep the skin clear. Too 
many sweets and cakes bring on pimples. Likewise, the 
soul is assisted by a diet of good reading; too much 
light, foolish fiction has the same effect on the soul as 
an all-cake diet has on the body. Some spiritual read- 
ing should be done every day—a little at a time, and 
the thoughts assimilated. Spiritual thought and read- 
ing lend spiritual beauty to the face. 


Household Hints 


Now that winter is coming on, philodendrons and 
other small, easily-grown plants may be put in fanciful 
pots and containers and set here and there to brighten 
up the house. A sweet potato supported in water with 
four toothpicks stuck into its sides will provide a wealth 
of greenery, and is especially attractive placed in one 
of the pretty containers suspended on brass chains and 
hung in a window. Philodendrons will easily grow. 
in water or mud, but keep the mud well-watered. 
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Cook vegetables whole, if possible, as they lose much 
nutritive material from cut surfaces while boiling. 
Cook with as little water as’ possible, and only long 
enough to make them tender. 

A couple of slices of lemon placed in the stewing 
prunes, apple sauce, dried apples or peaches, will give a 
delicious tang. Two or three pieces of star anise give a 
different taste to stewed prunes. 

Oil inside of padlocks well before using them out in 
the weather. 

Recipes 

PRUNE KOLACHES: Make a rich biscuit dough by 
mixing four cups flour, four teaspoons baking powder 
and % teaspoon of salt in mixing bowl; add three 
tablespoons butter and chop in well. Break in 1 egg, 
grate the rind of 1 lemon and add 1 teaspoon ground 
nutmeg. Then moisten with just enough milk to 
handle. Roll out and cut into rounds, making a hole 
in center of each. Fill with prunes that have been 
boiled with sugar and star anise until nearly all liquor 
is absorbed. Then mash with potato masher. Bake 
quickly in hot oven and serve with a teaspoon of sweet- 
ened whipped cream on each. 

APPLE BuTTER ROLL: Whip % pint cream and fold 
in % cup apple butter. Spread thirty vanilla wafers 
with cream mixture, placing them together to form 
cylindrical roll on platter. Cover outside of roll with 
cream mixture, sprinkle with chopped nuts and place in 
refrigerator for about three hours. Cut in diagonal 
slices for serving. 





Notes of Interest 
(Continwed from page 216) 


Downside towards the end of September to form the 
new monastic foundation, which will be known as the 
Priory of Our Lady of Worth. On the eve of St. 
Michael’s day, after the Prior, Dom Anselm Ruther- 
ford, O. S. B., had blessed the church, the first Vespers 
of the feast of St. Michael were sung. Henceforward 
the Divine Office and the Conventual Mass will be sung 
each day. On Sept. 30th the preparatory school attached 
to the monastery was opened. 

—Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O. S. B., of Farnborough 
Abbey in England, who because of his liturgical works 
is well known on this side of the Atlantic, passed the 
thirtieth anniversary of his blessing as first Abbot of 
Farnborough and the fifty-sixth of his religious pro- 
fession on Sept. 29. The venerable jubilarian cele- 
brated a Pontifical High Mass to commemorate the 
event. He was born on Dec. 11, 1855, and has been a 
priest since June 3, 1882. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 218) 


this reservation helped with this work, and they were 
glad to get the employment. Four Benedictine Sisters 
came, on August 25, bringing with them a lay mis- 
sionary, Miss Cora Daunhauer, who is to work with 
them. 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 
Autobiography of Kenneth La Roche, Eighth Grade 


I am a pupil of Immaculate Conception School, and I 
am partly Sioux and partly French. I was born 15 
years ago at Fort George, South Dakota, but we moved 
afterward to La Roche, west of the Missouri. I spent 
six years at this school and my teachers are the Bene- 
dictine Sisters. I will graduate in June and in Sep- 
tember I will go to Pierre Indian School. But as this 
is a Government School, I will not be able to go to Mass 
and Communion daily like I did for the past six years, 
and this makes me feel very bad. I wish there were a 
high school here at the Mission, where I could remain 
among those of my Faith. I am greatly interested in 
engineering and some day I hope to be an engineer. 
I am studying a book on that subject just now. 

Of all my pets, I like my dog Bruno and my horse 
Diamond best. The horse is a sorrel with a diamond 
in his forehead. The dog is black with yellow rings 
around his eyes. He is a good watch dog, and when a 
crow or hawk comes near, he runs, barks, and chases 
them away. I have many friends at school and at 
home too. About the best time I ever had was when we 
had a picnic down in the timber in a clearing. 


The Medal-Cross of St. Benedict 
(Continued from page 214) 


entire Benedictine Order. The Benedictines, 
who number over 30,000 monks and nuns, are 
represented in thirty different countries of the 
world. 

May the clement and merciful action of the 
Patriarch St. Benedict reinfuse in all classes 
of society and promote by means of his cross 
that practical and simple faith in the sign of 
the Cross which alone can drag the evil spirit 
from his throne and make him recoil in shame 
and defeat! 


Note—Those of our readers who would like to read 
more on the subject of the Medal-Cross of St. Benedict 
can ‘procure a treatise on this subject written by Dom 
Adélard, the author of this article. Second Edition 
(1932). Address the Belmont Abbey Press, Belmont, 
N. C. The brochure has 86 pages with 42 illustrations 
and sells for one dollar per copy. 


Origin of Gregorian Masses 
(Continued from page 209) 


tians, who know of this practice, try to remem- 
ber each of their dead with this great benefit.* 


* NoTe:—St. Meinrad’s Abbey will gladly take care 
of such Gregorian Masses for anyone at any time. 
The offering or stipend for these thirty Masses is thirty 
dollars. Remember your dead. Do unto them as you 
later would have others do unto you. 



































CHRISTMAS is a time for Joy. 
We should not anticipate its coming 
with apprehension simply because 
we can’t afford to give the kind of 
presents we should like to give. If 
the gift strains the limits of your 
purse, then there is no reason for 
giving it, since the spirit of the 
gift will be lacking. The thing to do is to budget your Christ- 
mas Giving, and then set about procuring the most desirable 
gift for the least money. AND HERE IT IS: 





THE NEW 1934 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
FITS ANY CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


Includes THIRTEEN famous masterpieces reproduced in lovely 
colors, as well as essential information regarding Catholic Doc- 
trine. Your friends will be proud to hang such a calendar on 
their walls; your name, as the donor, on the front cover of 
the calendar will serve to remind them during the entire year 
of your generous thoughtfulness. ; 








A Christmas Present that lasts the year ‘round : 
1934 Catholic Art Calendar 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE PRESENT LOW PRICES 


Single Calendar .................. 30 
4 Calendars ......................... 1.00 
12 Calendars ......................... 2.70 


(These prices will hold good until further notice) 


Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 











Please send me ( ) 1984 CATHOLIC ART CALENDARS for which I enclose ( ). Please 
imprint as follows: 
To: 
From: 
IID. ssdcaisskiestiipibsciiheibaiuseipiedalaiceatinedahiasiacatraaickteaatiaiahtila kainiicheldaminiainiaauciiaamaaan 
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; Molly Gavin's | The Hour of Death 3 

: Own Cook Book Are you prepared when the priest * 

3 comes with the Holy Viaticum? % 

¢ The Catholic Woman’s > 

: Home Guide for Cooking PS 

BS You should have ready the following . 

$ 3000 articles: $ 

: Hints and Recipes A small table on which are placed 2 nap- $ 

: old and new kins, a crucifix, 2 candles, a tea spoon, . 

% 2 plates, a glass with water, holy water, x 

a and cotton. Our Sick Call Outfit amply % 

Makes an ideal gift. It is bound | @nSwers these requirements. ¢ 

: in a white washable cover. Price $3.50 Postpaid ¢ 
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x and The Abbey Press, 

; Family Handbook St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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‘ Dr. Willman’s treatise on asteest'¢ 4 

% Family Life Please send me postpaid % 

‘ The Catholic’s best guide for right liv- ]} -------- Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book 

% ing in the married state. ; 
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* Sex-Hygiene Treatise on various | ------- Married Life and Family Hand Book % 

% Eugenics diseases. . 
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SOUND, SAFE INVESTMENT 
4%, Coupon Notes 


A Good Income with Every Element of Safety 


Interest payable semi-annually. Both interest and principal payable through the office 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. If more convenient for investor, Coupons 
and Notes at maturity may be deposited with any local bank for collection. 


Conservative investors, seeking non-speculative, safe investment and desiring more than 
3% interest, with safety of principal combined with a steady, substantial return, will 
find these Coupon Notes a very attractive investment. 


Denominations: 


$50’s - $100’s - $500’s 
and $1000’s 


How to Purchase these Coupon Notes 


Send us Bank Draft, Express or Money Order or Registered Currency for the amount of 
your purchase. We will forward the Coupon Note to you by registered mail at our risk— 


or 


Instruct us to forward the Coupon Note to the bank in which you keep your account, 
you to pay for the Note after you have consulted your banker and inspected Note— 


or 


Send us your personal check and as soon as it has been paid we will forward the Coupon 
Note direct to vou by registered mail. 





Upon request we will furnish maturities available 


For full particulars address the 


Bankers and Brokers 
naar “ae to partici- Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


pate in the placing of ee 
Gece Gouen Motes. St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





